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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  TIIE  PROCEDURE 


Introduction 


Legislation  is  the  end  result  of  a complex  process  in 
which  the  major  forces  in  American  politics  operate  and 
through  which  they  seek  to  achieve  their  political  goals. 

It  is  the  most  important  policy-making  device  available  to 
Congress.  Through  it.  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the 
executive,  determines  policies  which  decisively  shape  the 
economic  and  social  order  of  the  entire  nation.  If  legis- 
lation is  to  result  from  the  process,  however,  executive 
consent  is  usually  necessary,  for  rarely  has' Congress  been 
able  to  muster  enough  votes  to  override  a Presidential  veto . 
Thus,  the  legislative  process  inevitably  involves  the  adjust 
ment  of  conflicting  claims  and  interests  expressed  through 


the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment . 

The  ceaseless  struggle  for  power  inherent  in  the  legis- 
lative process  in  implicit  in  a constitutional  system  of 
separation  of  powers  which,  on  the  one  hand,  intricately 
distributes  authority  between  the  President  and  Congress,  and, 
on  the  other,  ties  the  two  branches  of  government  together  in 
mutual  dependence.  Neither  can  accomplish  much  alone.  Each 
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is  active  in  areas  which  vitally  involve  the  interests  of  ule 
other,  and  neither  is  able  to  operate  without  some  degree  of 
concurrence  from  the  other.  Compromise  and  accommodation  are 
necessary  if  the  system  is  to  work.  These  two  great  institu- 
tions, the  Presidency  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  unavoidably  pitted  against  one  another  in  a contest  to 
determine  which  shall,  at  any  particular  time,  in  any  piece 
of  legislation,  receive  the  superior  accommodation. 

In  this  contest,  the  veto  is  a major  constitutional 
power  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  It  is  a formidable 
weapon  in  the  legislative  struggle  because  the  Constitution 
requires  that  each  house  of  Congress  muster  a two-thirds  vote 
to  pass  a bill  vetoed  by  the  President.  Thus,  one-third  plus 
one  vote  in  either  nouse  is  sufficient  to  block  repassage  of 


a vetoed  bill. 


This  explains  why  Congress  seldom  succeeds  .in 


overriding  a ve'to,  since  it  is  relatively*  easy  to  attain  a 


vote  sustaining  a Presidential  veto. 


The  lack  of  success  shown  by  Congress  in  its  attempts  to 
override  a veto  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Presidential 
/©to  operates  as  a kind  of  ultimate  weapon  in  the  legislative 
struggle,  not  always  killing  to  be  sure,  but  serving  in  most 
instances  as  a final,  relatively  automatic  instrumentality  of 
death  for  Congressional  legislative  aspriations.  Is  it  as 
effective,  however,  as  it  seems  on  the  surface?  Despite  the 
assumption  by  many  scholars  that  it  is,  some  evidence  exists 
to  the  contrary. 

In  other  words,  a Presidential  veto  does  not  necessarily 
kill  legislation  desired  by  Congress.  Congress  nay  simply 
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pass  the  same  bill,  or  one  substantively  like  it,  at  a later 
session,  and  this  happens  often  enough  to  cast  do’ubt  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Presidential  veto  ,i3  a final,  absolute 
weapon  in  the  legislative  process.  Indeed,  it  happens  often 
enough  to  warrant  the  attention  of  political  scientists  and 
to  raise  a fundamental  question  for  their  consideration. 

How  effective  is  the  Presidential  veto? 

Survey  of  Related  Literature 

A search  of  the  literature  on  American  government 
reveals  that  few  students  of  the  American  political  process 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the  efficacy  of  the  Presiden- 
tial veto.  Those  who  have,  have  concentrated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a statistical  approach  to  the  question^  ' That  is, 
they  have  simply  enumerated  the  number  of  times  the  Presi- 
dent has  exercised  his  veto  power  and  the  times  that  Congress 

s 0 

has  managed  to  override  his  veto. 

The  statistics,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  convincing^? 

So  rarely  has  any  group,  coalition  of  groups,  or  party  been  % 

able  to  muster  the  necessary  votes  that  the  Congress  did  not 
override  a single  Presidential  veto  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  American  republic’s  existence.  From  the  first 
session  of  the  First  Congress  in  1789,  through  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  in  1960,  the  President 
vetoed  2,195  bills,  utilizing  the  regular  veto  1,266  tines 
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and  the  pocket  veto  929  times.  Congress  managed  to  override 
his  veto  only  73  times.1 2 3 4 

/>As  a result,  scholars  with  near  unanimity  have  concluded 
that  the  Presidential  veto  operates  in  the  legislative  strug- 
gle as  nearly  an  absolute  weapon ^ James  Bryce  declared, 
nearly  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  strength  of  the  President 
consists  in  his  right  to  veto  Congressional  bill3,  while 
Woodrow  Wilson  considered  the  veto  to  be  the  President’s  most 
formidable  prerogative  and  even  suggested  that  a President 
can  be  no  greater  than  the  use  he  makes  of  the  veto. 

Asserting  what  might  serve  as  a paradigmatic  statement 
of  the  attitude  of  political  scientists  toward  the  power  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Presidential  veto,  Charles  J.  Zinn,  in 
his  research  on  the  veto,  concludes: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overevaluate  or 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Presidential  veto 
power  in  our  political  economy.  . . . Whatever  the 
reason,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  vote3 
to  override  the  President’s  veto  is  manifest  from 
even  a cursory  glance  at  the  statistics.  Barely  6 
percent  of  all  bills  returned  without  approval  during 
the  first  78  Congresses  have  been  passed  over  the 
President’s  veto.  The  power  which  has  resulted  in 
the  negativing  of  almost  1,000  bills  (not  including 
pocket  vetoes)  during  that  period  is  certainly  not  a 
negligible  one."1 


1.  Richard  D . Ilupman,  compiler.  Presidential  Vetoes:  List 

of  Bills  Vetoed  and  Action  Taken"  Thereon  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  First  Congress  Through  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  1789-1961  '(Washington:  Government 

P r in t in g Office,  196i)p.  iv . 

2.  James  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth  I,  rev.  ed.  (New 

York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1922")  p.  225. 

3.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Government  (New  York:  Mer- 

idian Books,  195(f)  PP  • 53,  173. 

4.  Charles  J.  Zinn,  The  Veto  Power  of  the  President  (Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1951)  p.  5. 
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Support  for  this  view  of  the  veto  power  comes  from 

Edward  Corwin  who  says,  "As  to  the  actual  effectiveness  of 

the  President's  veto  as  a check  on  Congress,  the  testimony 

of  statistics  is  conclusive.  . , . It  seems  just  to  say  that 

the  President's  veto  is  normally  effective  in  nine  cases  out 
5 

of  ten."  C.  Perry  Patterson  adds  that  the  rarity  of  an 
overridden  veto  "establishes  the  practical  absolutiv.ity  of 
the  vefco."^ 

Thus,  to  students  of  the  legislative  process,  the  veto 
is  a powerful  Presidential  prerogative  that  serves  as  one  of 
the  sturdier  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  power  of  the 
modern  Presidency  is  built.  This  view,  this  consensus  of 
opinion,  rests  largely  upon  statistical  evidence; 

Standing  almost  alone  among  students  of  the  legislative 
process,  Bertram  Gross  minimizes  the  statistical  approach  in 
the  study  of  the  veto  and  attempts  to  set  the  whole  question 
of  its  efficacy  in  a broad  social  and  political  context. 

"From  the  purely  statistical  viewpoint, M he  says,  "Presiden- 
tial disapproval  of  bills  that  have  been  approved  by  Congress 
is  of  little  consequence,”  but  lie  adds: 

From  the  broader  viewpoint  of  social  combat, 
however.  Presidential  disapproval  is  of  major  con- 
sequence. it  provides  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  direct  conflict  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  role  of  the  President  in  the  legislative 


5.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  President: Office  and  Powers  4th  ed. 

(New  York:  New  York  University  Press”  1957T’p.  282. 

6.  C.  Perry  Patterson,  Presidential  Government  in  the  United 

States,  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

19477  p.  54. 
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process  cannot  possibly  be  understood  without  an 
examination  of  the  role  of  the  Presidential  veto, 
of  postveto  battles  and  the  pocket  veto.^ 

^Assessments  of  the  Presidential  veto  based  solely  on 

statistical  enumeration  result  in  an  oversimplified  view. 

They  fail  to  give  any  indication  of  how  much  Congress  yielded 

to  the  President  prior  to  the  veto;  whether  it  yielded  to  him 

after  the  veto  or  passed  virtually  the  same  legislation  at  a 

later  data;  and  to  what  extent,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 

the  executive  and  legislative  branches  got  what  they  wanted,^ 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purposo  of  the  present  study  is  to  examine  the 
efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  in  the  broad  context  of  the 
legislative  struggle,  to  assess  it3  effectiveness  as  a threat 
prior  to  its  actual  use  and  to  study  the  postveto  battles 
that  follow  its  use  in  order  to  determine  its  efficacy  in 
eliminating  legislation  disapproved  by  the  President.  Thus, 
this  study  specifically  eschews  the  assumption,  based  on  the 
statistical  approach,  that  the  veto  is  a near-absolute  weapon 
in  the  harni3  of  the  President.  Its  point  of  departure  is  the 
idea  that /the  efficacy  of  the  veto  is  a function  of  many  com- 
plex variables/*  And  so,  its  basic  purpose  might  well  be 
summarized  as  the  testing  of  the  following  hypothesis: 

The  efficacy  of  .the  Presidential  veto  as  an 
instrument  for  shaping  policy  in  the  legislative  'Y 
process  ±3  contingent  upon  those  variables  which 


/ 

7.  Bertram  M.  Gross,  The  Legislative  Struggle  (New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  19537  p.  406. 
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reflect,  at  any  given  time,  the  temper  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress ^ 

If  one  assumes  that  the  veto  pruts  an  end  to  the  legis- 
lative struggle,  then  one  is  not  likely  to  examine  its  effec- 
tiveness in  the  "broad  context  of  the  struggle,  particularly 
in  the  period  after  the  veto.  If  one  emphasizes  its  potency 
as  a weapon  of  legislative  destruction,  a means  "by  which  the 
President  eliminates  undesirable  legislation  once  and  for  all, 
then  one  i3  not  likely  to  stress  its  potential  as  a positive 
instrument  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy.  For  instance, 
even  if  the  President  should  not  ultimately  resort  to  the 
veto,  to  what  extent  is  the  threat  of  the  veto  an  effective 
club  in  his  hands,  a weapon  that  he  can  use  to  force  Congress 
to  his  view  of  the  public  interest:  To  what  extent  do  other 

factors  — the  political  temper  of  the  times,  the  composition 
and  temper  of  Congress,  the  President’s  concept  of  his  veto 
power,  the  respective  legislative  priorities  of  the  President 
and  Congress  — play  decisive  roles  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Presidential  veto? 

A study  of  these  kinds  of  factors  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  -Jersey,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress.  After 
the  Senate  had  passed  a third  version  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  following  two  Presidential  vetoes  on  previous  bills. 
Senator  Williams  suggested  to  his  fellow  Senators  that: 

The  use  of  the  veto  and  the  philosophy  which 
has  prompted  it  might  well  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a very  interesting  study  by  a scholar,  perhaps  a 
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ma3ter  of  political  science  who  is  striving  for  a 

doctorate  in  political  science.^ 

In  order  to  realize  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  define  the  key  terms. 

By  the  term  "Presidential  veto"  is  raeant  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  negate  legislation  passed  hy 
Congress  by  refusing  to  sign  it  into  law.  If  the  President 
fails  to  sign  legislation  while  Congress  is  in  session  it  is 
known  as  a regular  veto  and  the  bill  is  returned  to  Congress 
with  a Presidential  veto  message  containing  his  objections  to 
the  bill.  If  the  President  fails  to  sign  legislation  within 
ten  days  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  it  is  known  as  a 
pocket  veto. 

The  term  "efficacy"  refers  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
veto  in  obtaining  the  desired  goals  of  the  President. 

The  phrase  "instrument  for  shaping  policy"  refers  to  the 
veto  as  a tool  or  method  of  Presidential  power  which  can  be 
utilized  for  obtaining  desirable  provisions  in  legislation 
or  for  excluding  undesirable  provisions. 

The  term  "legislative  process"  refers  to  the  various 
steps,  procedures,  and  political  maneuvers  which  occur  during 
the  passage  of  a bill  into  a law. 

A "variable"  is  a particular  condition  or  phenomenon  which 
can  be  isolated  and  identified  as  having  a significant  influ- 
ence on  the  actions  of  the  President  and  Congress  during  the 
legislative  process. 

The  term  "case-study  method"  is  defined  as  a presentation 
of  events  which  traces  a particular  piece  of  legislation 

8.  U.S.,  Congressional  Record f 86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1959, 
CV,  p,  17235. 
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through  the  steps  of  political  maneuvering  and  decision- 
making so  that  causal  relationships  can  he  seen. 

Methodology 

The  Case-Study  Method 

The  case-study  method  will  be  used  in  this  analysis  for 
assessing  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto,  rather  than 
the  approach  of  statistical  enumeration.9  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious:  the  case-study  does  what  the  statistical 

method  cannot  do.  It  makes  it  possible  to  view  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  in  the  broad  context  of  the  legislative  process,  to 
assess  its  effectiveness  as  a threat  prior  to  its  exercise; 
to  analyse  postveto  battles  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  Congress  poured  old  wine  into  new  bottles  and  thus  circum- 
vented the  will  of  the  President;  and  to  consider  the  influence 
of  a number  of  other  variables  in  the  legislative  process. 


9.  Alternative  conceptual  frameworks  emphasizing  the  concepts 
of  decision-making  are  described  in  a number  of  recent  works. 
See  Charles  E.  Lindblom,  The  Intelligence  of  Democracy  (New 
York:  The  Free  Press,  1965)" "and  David  Braybooke  and  Charles 

E.  Lindblom,  A Strategy  of  Decision  (New  York:  The  Free 

Press  of  Glencoe,  1963)  for  works  focusing  on  bargaining, 
mutual  adjustment,  and  incremental  changes  in  policy.  See 
also  Aaron  Uildavsky's  The  Politics  of  the  Budgetary  Process 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1964)  for  a study  of 

attempts  of  mutual  adjustment  in  policy  formulation  and 
Robert  A.  Dahl  and  Charles  E.  Lindblom,  Politics,  Economics, 
and  Welfare  (New  York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  Harper 

Torehbooks,  1963)  for  a valuable  account  of  the  consequences 
for  policy-making  of  social  pluralism  and  constitutional 
fragmentation  in  America.  These  works  utilize  conceptual 
frameworks  for  decision-making  as  a central  focus  of  concen- 
tration. Since  this  study  of  the  Presidential  veto  has  as 
its  major  focus  the  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  the  veto 
as  a Presidential  power  for  policy  formation,  it  was  deemed 
more  appropriate  to  use  a case-study  approach  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  selected  quantitative  and  nonquantitative 
indicators  of  success  for  purposes  of  measurement.  In  short, 
this  is  a study  of  the  efficacy  of  a specific  tool  which 
affects  the  decision-making  process  but  not  a general  study 
of  decision-making. 
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Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  a Bill  for  Study 

To  prove  useful  in  the  present  study,  a bill  selected  for 
the  case-study  should,  first  of  all,  be  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  in  a major  policy  area.  It  should  also  be  a 
measure  which  was: 

(1)  initiated  by  Congress  — a bill  to  which  a Congres- 
sional majority  was  genuinely  committed; 

(2)  opposed  by  the  President; 

(3)  threatened  with  a Presidential  veto  before  a vote 
was  taken; 

(4)  vetoed  by  the  President; 

(5)  accepted  in  substance  by  the  President  at  a later 
date  and  allowed  to  become  law. 

flection  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  for  Study 

Tne  Housing  Act  of  1959  wa3  selected  for  study  because 
.it  met  all  of  these  criteria.  First,  it  was  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  in  a major  policy  area  which  was  initi- 
ated by  a Congress  so  strongly  committed  to  its  passage  that 
it  introduced  substantively  the  same  bill  three  separate 
times.  Second,  the  President  opposed  all  throe  bills  and 
third,  he  threatened  to  veto  them  if  they  were  not  modified 
to  meet  his  policy  objectives.  Fourth,  the  President  vetoed 
the  first  and  second  bills.  And  fifth,  the  President  accepted 
the  third  bill  and  allowed  it  to  become  law.  Thus,  the  Housing 
-rt-ct  of  1959  appealed  to  offer  a broad  perspective  on  the 
legislative  process,  on  the  struggle  between  a committed 
Congress  and  a committed  President,  and  to  focus  attention 
on  several  factors  other  than  the  veto  itself  that  must  be 
considered  if  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  is  to  be 
assessed  realistically. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  general  limitations  of  the  case-study  method  are 
apparent.  Since  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  given 
case  are  not  identical  with  those  of  another  case,  generali- 
zations drawn  from  one  case  do  not  apply  entirely  to  any 
other  case.  The  variables  differ  from  case  to  case,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  indiscriminately  the 
generalisations  derived  from  one  case  to  another  case. 

In  using  the  case-study  method  to  analyze  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  study  is 
concerned  with  one  particular  set  of  circumstances  that  are 
not  likely  to  be  duplicated  exactly  in  other  studies.  In 
other  words,  certain  limited  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
this  case-study,  as  from  other  case-studies,  but  broad  gen- 
eralizations about  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto 
applicable  to  all  cases  necessarily  await  studies  of  many 
different  bills  fought  out  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  government  under  different  circumstances. 

A case-study,  however,  can  provide  data  for  insight  into 
the  complexity  of  the  legislative  process  and  serve  as  a 
means  by  which  a specific  hypothesis  can  be  tested.  A study 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  should  make  it  clear  whether  under 
one  particular  set  of  circumstances,  the  power  of  the  veto 
was,  or  was  not,  sufficient  to  force  the  President's  will  on 
Congress,  and  whether  the  effectiveness  of  the  veto  and 
Presidential  success  in  the  legislative  struggle  varies  with 
circumstances . 
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The  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  are  many  and 
diverse,  but  this  study  concentrates  on  a selected  number  of 
issues  on  which  the  Congress  and  the  President  differed 
significantly . These  issues  are  by  no  means  all  the  major 
aspects  of  the  bill,  but  they  do  focus  attention  on  the  major 
obstacles  to  agreement  in  some  of  its  most  controversial  pro- 
grams: the  provisions  for  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 

college  housing  and  classrooms,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
cooperative  housing  mortgages,  and  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration (FHA)  insurance.  The  importance  of  these  issues  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  raised  repeatedly  in 
Congressional  committee  hearings,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
in  the  compromise  conference  committee,  and  in  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  messages. 

Variables  to  be  Conslde red 

• 

The  variables  to  be  considered  in  a case-study  of  any 
piece  of  legislation  are  many  and  diverse  because  the  cir- 
cumstances that  shape  and  condition  the  legislative  process 
differ  from  time  to  time  and  from  bill  to  bill.  Out  of  the 
welter  of  variables  affecting  the  outcome  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  several  directly  related  to  the  temper  of  the  two 
great  protagonists.  Congress  and  the  President,  seem  most 
significant  in  their  impact  on  the  housing  bill. 

Thus,  in  its  analysis  of  the  temper  of  Congress,  this 
study  must  devote  careful  attention  to  the  following  variables: 
the  effect  of  the  Congressional  elections  of  1958  on  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  the  Congressional  concept  of  their 
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legislative  mandate,  the  housing  goals  of  the  new  Congress 
and  the  priority  given  housing  legislation,  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority,  the  strategy 
and  tactics  employed  in  the  legislative  struggle  over  the 
housing  bill,  the  operation  of  a conservative  coalition  of 
some  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans,  the  difference  in 
political  parties  between  the  Congressional  majority  and  the 
President,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Congressional  majority  and 
minority  to  establish  winning  images  for  their  respective 
parties  for  the  forthcoming  1960  Presidential  election. 

Equal  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  temper  of  the 
President  and  his  administration,  including  such  variables 
as:  the  effect  of  the  Congressional  elections  of  1953  on  the 

viewpoint  of  the  President,  the  changing  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  legislative  process,  the  President’s  concept  of 
the  veto  power,  the  housing  goals  of  his  administration  and 
the  priority  assigned  housing  legislation,  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  President  and  his  administration,  the 
strategy  and  tactics  employed  in  the  legislative  struggle 
over  the  housing  bill,  the  difference  i’i  political  parties 
between  the  President  and  the  Congressional  majority  and  the 
President’s  efforts  to  establish  a winning  image  for  his 
party  for  the  I960  Presidential  elections. 

Tools  of  Measurement 

The  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto 
ultimately  depends  upon  those  criteria  of  success  selected 
for  observation  in  the  legislative  process.  If  a purely  sta- 
tistical approach  is  used,  it  is  obvious  that  the  President’s 
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success  is  almost  absolute  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
mustering  a two-thirds  vote  for  Congress  to  override  the  veto. 
During  Eisenhower’s  eight  years  in  office,  he  used  the  regular 
veto  73  times  and  Congress  was  able  to  override  it  only 
twice.10  Despite  this  appearance  of  near-absolute  success, 
this  statistical  enumeration  masks  as  much  as  it  reveals 
because  it  does  not  illuminate  in  accurate  measurement  the 
degrees  of  success  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  have  in  achieving  their  goals  in  a particular 
policy  area.  It  ignores  compromise  between  the  two  branches 
of  government  and  the  possibility  that  Congress  might,  at  a 
later  date,  have  circumvented  the  will  of  the  President  with 
new  legislation  in  the  same  policy  area.  Therefore,  infer- 
ences drawn  from  a purely  statistical  approach  can  be  mis- 
leading. 

A more  fruitful  method  of  measurement  would  include  the 
use  of  both  quantitative  and  nonquantitative  indicators  of 
success.  In  this  study,  quantitative  indicators  will  include 
data  which  can  be  tabulated  in  chart  form,  that  is,  the 
dollar  amounts  allocated  for  specific  housing  programs  and, 
in  the  case  of  public  housing,  the  number  of  units  authorized. 
Nonquantitative  indicators  will  include  data  which  cannot  be 
tabulated  in  chart  form,  that  is,  the  procedural  and  policy 
changes  advocated  by  the  President  and  by  Congress  in  the 
administration  of  the  selected  housing  programs. 


10.  Hupman,  Presidential  Vetoes.  17S9-19G1,  op .cit , , p.  iv. 
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These  indicators  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  what 
Congress  and  the  President  called  for  iri  dollar  expenditures, 
public  housing  units,  and  procedural  and  policy  changes  in 
the  selected  housing  programs  with  what  was  enacted  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  thus  to  estimate  the  relative  success 
of  each  branch  of  government  in  obtaining  what  it  desired. 

This  also  makes  it  possible  to  assess  the  efficacy  of  the 
Presidential  veto  in  the  case  of  one  particular  piece  of 
legislation  and  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  veto,  at  any 
given  time,  is  contingent  on  variables  connected  with  the 
te2nper  of  the  times.  This  particular  assessment  of  the  veto’s 
ef x ectiveness,  should  help  to  clarify  the  legislative  process 
and  prove  suggestive  for  future  study. 


Sources  of  the  Data 

Public  documents  are  the  primary  sources  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  to  be  presented  in  this  study.  These  include 
the  Conjsr^sgional.  Record,  the  Hearings  of  the  Congressional 
committees,  and  the  Messages  of  the  President  to  Congress. 

^9il.ri£gJi£iori a 1 Quarterly,  Congressional  quarterly  Almanac, 
and  selected  books,  periodicals^,  and  newspaper  accounts  are 
major  secondary  sources.  Personal  interviews  with  selected 
participants  in  the  struggle  over  the  Housing  Act  of  1959 
were  conducted  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  summers  of 
1961  and  1964. 


Presentation  of  the  Data 

This  study  is  organized  in  the  following  manner.  After 
this  Introductory  chapter,  the  Presidential  veto  is  analyzed 
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in  Chapter  II.  This  analysis  places  the  veto  in  its  consti- 
tutional setting,  traces  the  changes  that  have  developed  in 
its  usage,  and  depicts  the  important  role  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  the  institutionalization  of  the  veto  process. 

Chapters  III  and  IV  deal  with  the  political  temper  of 
the  times,  focussing  respectively  on  the  Presidency  and  the 
Congress.  In  discussing  the  temper  of  the  Presidency,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  President  Eisenhower* s concept  of  the 
Presidency,  his  methods  of  organization  and  style  of  leader- 
ship, and  his  priority  of  goals.  The  temper  of  Congress  is 
discussed  with  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the  Congressional 
elections  of  1958  on  the  majority  and  minority  parties, 
leadership  positions,  and  the  priority  given  legislative 
goals.  The  specific  housing  goals  of  the  legislative  majority 
and  the  Executive  are  detailed  in  Chapter  V with  provisions 
of  the  proposed  housing  bills. 

A case-study  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  presented  in 
Chapters  VI  and  VII , Here  the  complexity  of  the  legislative 
process  is  examined  by  focusing  special  attention  on  the 
interaction  of  the  Executive  and  Congressional  leadership 
groups  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  by  each  in  the 
struggle.  An  analysis  of  the  interplay  of  forces  affecting 
the  use  of  the  veto  as  a threat  and  as  a weapon  to  negate 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  i.3  given  along  with  Congres- 
sional reaction. 

Conclusions  about  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto, 
based  on  both  quantitative  and  nonquantitative  indicators  of 
success  in  the  legislative  struggle,  are  presented  in  Chapter 

VIII. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 


The  Constitution  gives  the  President  a share  in  the 
legislative  process  by  granting  him  the  power  to  veto  every 
bill,  order,  or  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  adjournment  resolution.  The  authority  for 
the  President’s  veto  power  is  contained  in  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 7,  paragraphs  2 and  3,  although  the  word  veto  is  not 
used  therein: 


Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it 
becomes  a Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  if  he  approves  he  shall  sign  it, 
but  ii  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated, 
who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shalj 
agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  by  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become"  a Law. 

The  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  wa3  specific  in  its 

grant  of  three  options  to  the  President.  Within  a ten  day 

period,  Sundays  excepted,  following  presentation  of  a measure 

to  the  President  he  may  sign  the  measure,  making  it  a laxf  or 

he  may  disapprove  it  by  withholding  his  signature,  that  is, 

veto  it  in  which  case  he  then  returns  it  to  the  house  in 

which  it  originated,  along  with  a message  stating  the  reasons 

for  withholding  his  approval;  and  if  the  two  houses  after 
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reconsideration  repass  it  by  a two-thirds  majority  vote  the 
measure  becomes  law  despite  his  disapproval.  Or  he  nay  do 
nothing  about  the  measure,  neither  signing  nor  disapproving 
it,  in  which  event  it  becomes  law  without  his  signature  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  if  Congress  is  still  in  session; 
if  it  has  adjourned  in  the  meantime,  which  prevents  his 
returning  the  measure  to  the  house  of  origin  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disapproval,  the  measure  is  said  to  have  had  a 
"pocket  veto." 


Interpretationsof  the  Veto  Power 
The  d e s t r i c t i v e V i e w 

The  Presidential  veto  has  had  a long,  varied,  and  con- 
troversial history.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded 
the  veto  power  as  a purely  negative  and  protective  check  on 
Congress  to  prevent  Congressional  invasion  of  the  President's 
powers.  'Early  Presidents  made  sparing  use  of  the  veto  power 
and  most  of  their  vetoes  were  justified  on  the  ground  of  a 


bill's  doubtful 


const itutionality . 


^Alexander  Hamilton,  as 


advocate  of  a strong  executive  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion debate  over  Presidential  powers,  said  that  a majority 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  did  not  regard  the  veto  as 
a legislative  power  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  a true  separation  of  powers,  hhd  added: 

*The  superior  weight  and  influence  of  the 
legislative  body  in  a free  government  and  the 
hazard  to  the  executive  in  a trial  of  strength 
with  that  body,  afford  a satisfactory  security 
that  the  negative  would  generally  be  employed 
with  great  caution;  and  there  would  oftener  be 
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room  for  a charge  of  timidity  than  of  rashness  in 
the  exercise  of  it.l 

George  Washington,  as  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  later  as  President,  held  to  this  restrictive 
view  of  the  use  of  the  veto,  saying,  "From  motives  of  respect 
to  the  legislature  (and  I might  add  from  my  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution)  I give  my  signature  to  many  bills  with 
which  my  judgment  is  at  variance."2  Faithful  to  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  veto  power,  Washington  vetoed  only  two 

* 

bills.  John  Adams  vetoed  no  bills  and  Thomas  Jefferson  ad- 
hered Se  the  same  policy.  Jefferson* s opinion  was  that  the 
veto  power  was  to  be  used  only  as  a check  against  infringe- 
ment by  the  Congress  on  the  power  of  the  other  branches  of 
government.  His  views  were: 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield 
provided  bv  the  Constitution  against  invasion  by 
the  legislature:  (1)  of  the  right  of  the  Execu- 

tive, (2)  of  the  Judiciary,  (3)~of  the  States 
and  State  Legislatures  ....  If  the  pro  and  con 
for  and  against  a bill  hang  so  even  as  to  balance 
the  President* s judgement:  a just  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide 
the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is 
chiefly  for  cases  when  they  are  clearly  misled  by 
error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  Constitu-* 
tion  has  placed  a check  in  the  negative  of  the 
President .3 


1.  Patterson, 

2.  Gross,  The 

3.  Patterson, 


Presidential  Government , on  .cit . . 
Legislative  Struggle,  op  .cit . . p. 


Presidential  Government , 


pp . oG-51 . 
407. 


op .cit 


p.  50 
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The  veto  came  more  into  use  during  the  administrations 
of  James  Madison  and  James  Monroe,  but  no  bills  were  vetoed 
during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  This  older 
view  of  the  veto  as  a purely  negative,  protective,  and 
executive  rather  than  legislative  power  wa3  superseded  by 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  a legislative  power  to  be  used  in 
an  aggressive  manner. 

An  Expanded  View 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  advance  the 
theory  that  the  President  was  the  representative  of  the  people 
and  had  a mandate  from  the  electorate  to  pass  independent 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  constitutionality,  of 
acts  of  Congress.  Xpme  of  hi3  objections  to  legislation  were 
supported  with  arguments  based  on  what  he  considered  to  be 
sound  public  policy  while  others  were  justified  in  terms  of 
constitutional  principles.  uJackson  strengthened  the  concept 
of  the  Presidency  as  an  independent  executive  with  a powerful 
influence  on  the  formulation  and  execution  of  policy  in  his 
confrontation  with  the  legislative  act  calling  for  a recharter- 
ing of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  his  veto  message, 
Jackson  argued  that  the  bank  was  a monopoly  that  was  unneces- 
sary, unconstitutional,  and  against  the  public  interest,  and, 
while  he  emphasized  constitutional  grounds  for  his  disapproval, 
the  message  was  strongest  in  its  appeal  to  the  citizenry,  ihis 
veto  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  utilized  by  Jackson  is 
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considered  a major  factor  in  his  reelection.4  Jackson's 
contention  that  the  President  was  the  preeminent  mouthpiece 
of  the  American  people  constituted  the  foundation  of  the 
veto  as  a legislative  device  and  helped  to  establish  a new 
relationship  between  the  President  and  the  people. 

Levy  Woodbury,  a member  of  Jackson's  cabinet,  expressed 
it  in  these  words:  "The  veto  power  is  the  people's  tri- 

bunative  prerogative  speaking  again  through  their  executive."5 
JacKSon's  tribunative  view  of  the  veto  authority  has  become 
the  dominant  view  espoused  by  most  of  the  later  Presidents. 
President  James  Polk  devoted  a considerable  part  of  his 
last  message  to  Congress  to  a defense  of  the  Jacksonian  con- 
cept of  the  veto  as  a viable  element  in  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances: 


In?  people,  by  the  Constitution,  have  command- 
ed the  President,  as  much  as  they  have  commanded 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  to  exe- 
cute their  will.  They  have  said  to  him  in  the 
Constitution,  which  they  require  he  shall  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  support,  that  if  Congress  passes  any 
bill  which  he  cannot  approve,  'he  shall  return  it 
to  the  House  in  which  it  originates,  with  his  ob- 
jections.' in  withholding  from  it  his  approval  and 
signature  he  is  executing  the  will  of  the  people, 
constitutionally  expressed,  as  much  as  the  Congress 
that  passed  it.5  v 

The  Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency  represented  a more 
limited  constitutional  stand  on  the  veto  power,  holding  that 


4i  Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  The  Man  in  the  White  House  rev.  ed. 
(New  York:  Harper  & Row,  19G4)  pp.  84,  143. 

Patterson,  Presidential  Government „ op .cit p.  52. 

^6.  Ibid. . pp.  119-120. 
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the  President  should  be  legislatively  subordinate  to  Congress, 
with  the  principle  duty  of  executing  the  will  of  Congress. 

\o 

^President  William  Henry  Harrison,  in  his  inaugural  address 
thus  construed  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presidency 
in  the  Whig  fashion: 

I can  not  conceive  that  by  a fair  construction 
any  or  either  of  its  provisions  would  be  found  to 
constitute  the  President  a part  of  the  legislative 
power  ....  In  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

‘all  legislative  powers’  which  it  grants  ’are 
vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'  It 
would  be  a solecism  in  language  to  say  that  any 
portion  of  these  is  not  included  in  the  whole.’ 

Presidents  have  been  categorized  as  Jacksonian  or  Whig 

depending  upon  their  interpretation  of  these  Presidential 

powers  in  the  Constitution.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  more  than 

any  other  President  went  beyond  constitutional  limits  in 

exercising  his  authority,  had  a conservative  view  of  the  use 

A 

of  the  veto  power  and  utilized  the  veto  only  three  times. 

This  suggests  that  the  strength  of  a President,  as  it  lends 
itself  to  description  by  these  two  terms  of  Jacksonian  and 
Whig,  cannot  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  vetoes  he  affixes  to 
acts  of  Congress,  This  is  borne  out  in  the  cases  of  Jeffer- 
son, a strong  President  who  never  used  the  veto,  and  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  classified  as  a weak  President,  who  vetoed 
more  bills  than  any  other  President  preceding  him. 

The  veto,  as  shown  by  'fable  1,  has  been  used  with 
^increasing  frequency  since  the  Civil  War.  Vetoes  of  the 
twentieth  century  Presidencies  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry 


(9 

7".  Ibid. , p.  120 
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TABLE  1 


NUMERICAL 
^HEREON  BY 


SUMMARY  OF 
THE  SENATE 


BILLS  VETOED  AND  ACTION  TAKEN 
AND  HOUSE  BETWEEN  1783  AND  1961 


President  Regular 


Washington  2 
Madison  5 
Monroe  1 
Jackson  5 
Tyler  C 
Polk  2 
Pierce  9 
Buchanan  4 
Lincoln  2 
Johnson  21 
Grant  45 
Hayes  12 
Arthur  4 
Cleveland  304 
Harrison,  B 13 
Cleveland  43 
McKinley  6 
Roosevelt,  T 42 
Taft  30 
Wilson  33 
Harding  5 
Coolidge  20 
Hoover  21 
Roosevelt,  F D 372 
Truman  130 
Eisenhower  73 

Total  1,266 


Pocket 

Veto 

Total 

Vetoes 

Vetoes  Over 
ridden 

— 

2 

— 

2 

7 

— 

— - 

1 

— 

7 

12 

— 

3 

9 

1 

1 

3 

— 

9 

5 

3 

7 

4 

6 

8 

29 

15 

49 

94 

4 

1 

13 

1 

8 

12 

1 

109 

413 

2 

25 

44 

1 

127 

170 

5 

36 

42 

— 

40 

82 

1 

9 

39 

1 

11 

44 

6 

1 

6 



30 

50 

4 

16 

37 

3 

261 

633 

9 

70 

250 

12 

108 

.181 

9 

929 

2,195 

73 

Presidents  with  most  regular  vetoes:  Roosevelt  F.D.  372* 

Cleveland,  347;  Truman,  180.  ' ' ' 

Presidents  with  most  pocket  vetoes: 

Cleveland,  230;  Eisenhower,  108. 

Presidents  with  most  total  vetoes,  regule,r  and  pocket 
velt,  F.D.,  633;  Cleveland,  583;  Truman.  250/ 


Roosevelt,  PhD.,  261 


Roose- 


Presxdents  who  failed  to  use  regular  or  pocket  veto  power: 
Adams,  John;  Jefferson;  Adams,  John  Quincy;  Van  Buren • 
Harrison,  William  Henry;  Taylor;  Fillmore;  Garfield.  ' 
Presidents  wao  1 ailed  to  use  pocket  veto  power:  Washington 

Monroe,  Pierce.  ' 

Presidents  whose  vetoes  were  not  overriden  by  Congress  in  any 
- instance:  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson  Polk 

Buchanan,  Lincoln,  McKinley,  and  Harding.  ' ' 


Source:  R.D.  Hupman  (Compiler)  Presidential  Vetoes  1789-1961. 

Office  of  the  Secre tary"oT  the  SeiraTe  (WashxffgtOTn — 
Government  Printing  Office,  1961)  p.  iv. 
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Truman,  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  account  for  almost  one-half 
the  total  number  used  since  the  beginning  of  our  government 
in  17S9.  This  increased  frequency  in  recent  years  can  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  greater  number  of  bills  passed 
by  Congress,  but  the  primary  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  changed  attitude  of  modern  Presidents  toward  the  U3e  of 
the  veto  as  an  instrument  for  shaping  policy.  Even  Eisen- 
hower, wno  upon  entering  the  White  House  expressed  a more 
limited  Whig  view  of  Presidential  powers,  had  no  reservations 
about  using  the  veto  power  to  promote  his  objectives  of 
public  policy.  During  his  second  term  of  office,  after  he 
became  overly  concerned  about  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  passing  "excessive  spending"  legislation,  he  made 
the  following  observation  about  his  constitutional  powers 
of  the  veto: 

By  the  Constitution,  I am  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  I think  that  the  Amei-ican  public 
expects  its  President  always  to  exercise  his  best 
judgment  in  giving  his  approval  or  disapproval  or 
qualified  approval  or  disapproval  in  such  cases. 

That's  exactly  what  I do.  . t .1  think  it  is  a 
disservice  to  veto  anything  merely  because  it  has 
failed  in  some  detail  to  go  along  with  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  President.  On  che  other  hand 
as  quickly  as  it  gets  out  of  line  I think  the 
President  is  not  doing  his  duty  unless  he  does 
express  his  disapproval 

By  expanding  the  justification  for  use  of  the  veto 
bayond  its  more  conservative,  restrictive  constitutional  view. 


8.  Press  Conference  Transcript,  June  17,  1059,  Public  Papers 
of  the  Presidents:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower , 1959, “(Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  I960)  p.  468. 


Andrew  Jackson  illuminated  its  potential  as  a dynamic, 
creative  tool  in  the  political  process.  The  veto  has  thus 
become  a positive  device  by  which  moot  recent  Presidents 
have  sought  to  influence  the  formulation  of  public  policy 
in  the  legislative  process. 

Threat  of  the  Veto 

rlhe  veto  power  helps  to  complement  and  reinforce  the 
President’s  authority  to  propose  legislation  with  authority 
to  reject  what  Congi’oss  passes.  In  his  messages  to  Congress, 
the  President  is  able  to  place  before  the  legislature  affirm- 
ative suggestions  and  proposals  defining  the  nature  of  the 
measures  he  desires  and  which  he  will  approve.  By  warning 
Congress  in  advance  what  will  cause  him  to  use  the  veto,  the 
President  can  define  the  limits  beyond  which  he  will  not  go 
in  collaborating  with  Congress.  Drawing  a line  in  advance 
by  stating  what  he  will  not  accept  in  a particular  legisla- 
tive proposal,  allows  the  President  to  play  a more  active  and 
positive  roll  in  the  legislative  deliberations • 

\x  Threatening  the  use  of  the  veto  to  compel  revision  of 
legislative  measures  while  they  are  still  in  "the  formative 
stage  lias  become  a familiar  practice  in  the  executive-legis- 
lative relations.  The  anticipated  response  of  the  Executive 
does  condition  legislative  action  through  the  entire  process 
of  a bill  becoming  a law.  Such  questions  as  "What  will  the 
President  think  of  this?"  or  "Will  the  President  sign  this?" 
are  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  legislators.  Warnings, 
implicitly  or  openly  expressed  by  the  President  himself  or 


conveyed  through  executive  spokesmen,  can  guide  a measure  in 
such  a manner  as  to  avert  an  executive  veto.  This  advance 
voicing  of  disapproving  view3  by  the  Executive  has  become 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  expanded  interpretation  in  the 
use  of  the  veto  power  just  as  the  practice  of  submitting 
administrative  drafts  of  bills  has  evolved  from  a practical 
view  of  the  power  to  recommend  measures  for  legislative  con- 
sideration. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  threat  of  the  veto 
is  a delicate  and  sensitive  bargaining  tool.  The  Executive 
must  use  this  power  with  political  skill  if  it  is  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  Unless  a President  is  willing  to  allow 
an  issue  to  advance  to  a show  down  between  himself  and  Con- 
gress, he  will  not  permit  himself  to  take  a too  uncompromis- 
ing  stand  on  pending  legislation.?  The  legislative  process 
involves  reconciliation  of  opposing  viewpoints,  and  a Presi- 
dent must  be  willing  to  participate  in  the  give-and-take 
process^/  A too  truculent,  uncompromising  voicing  of  his 
objections  to  a legislative  proposal  may  be  treated  by 
legislators  as  a challenge  and  incite  them  to  take  a more 
recalcitrant  stand  on  the  issues  involved. ^ 

Institutionalising  the  Veto  Process 

Presidents  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  the  present 
have  requested  the  views  of  agency  heads  on  whether  to 


9.  Joseph  E.  Kallenbach,  The  American  Chief  Executive  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  19667  p p.  360-381. 
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approve  or  disapprove  specific  bills  passed  by  Congress. 
During  Roosevelt’s  first  administration  he  instructed  his 
staff  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 


Some  of  the  President’s  aids  went  a step  further  and  urged 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  seek  and  summarize  the  views  of  other 
agencies  concerned  with  the  legislation.  This  process  be- 
came a regular  practice  and  by  1939,  all  enrolled  bills  were 
going  througi  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  legislative  clear- 
ance section,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  Bureau  was  identi- 
fied officially  as  the  President’s  agent  for  all  enrolled 
enactments.  Institutionalization  of  the  process  was  further 

enhanced  by  Circular  346,  issued  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 

{b- 

dent,  which  stipulated  that  the  Bureau’s  request  for  agency 
opinions  were  to  receive  an  absolute  priority;  replies  were 
to  be  forthcoming  within  forty-eight  hour3  and  were  to  include 
in  each  case,  a specific  recommendation  backed  by  as  much 
factual  information  as  possible.  A.ny  recommendation  against 
Presidential  signature  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a draft  veto 
message  or  memorandum  of  disapproval  for  use  with  pocket 


Within  the  Budget  Bureau,  corresponding  steps 
were  taken.  The  chores  of  asking  agencies  for 
views,  pressuring  the  dilatory  correlating  replies, 
reworking  message  drafts,  were  all  put  on  a cen- 
tralized and  systematic  basis.  Summaries  and 


10.  Richard  Neustadt,  "Presidency  and  Legislation:  The  Growth 

of  Central  Clearance,"  The  American  Political  Science 
Review  XLVIII  (September  1954 Y]  p.  655. 


a 

all  private  relief  bills  involving  an  expenditure  of  funds. 


Richard  Neustadt  describes  the  clearance  process: 
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covering  recommendations  to  the  President  were 
now  developed  uniformly,  carefully,  and  in  much 
greater  detail  than  before. ^ 

Bertram  Gross  suggests  that  in  the  entire  process  of 
handling  legislation  for  the  President,  the  Budget  Bureau 
operates  under  the  fiction  that  its  job  is  merely  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  a bill  conforms  with  the  Presidents 
program.  This  fiction  implies  that  the  Bureau  is  limited  to 
the  realm  of  budget  making  and  is  not  engaged  in  advising 
the  President  on  the  formation  of  new  policies.  Gross  states 
that  in  actual  practice,  however,  the  clearance  process 
involves  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  very  heavily  in  the 
formation  of  the  President’s  program,  particularly  so  at  the 
stage  of  action  upon  enrolled  bills'.12  The  Bureau  in  its 
roll  of  summarizing  the  formal  recommendations  of  other 
agencies  invariably  presents  its  own  recommendations  as  well. 
Thus,  on  a great  majority  of  measures,  this  puts  the  Bureau 
in  a position  of  tremendous  influence  and  has  resulted  in 
the  Bureau’s  becoming  an  institution  of  major  importance  in 
Presidential  decision-making  in  all  phases  of  the  legislative 

\l<i 

process . 

\ 

Veto  Messages 

When  faced  with  the  actual  decision  of  whether  to  accept 
or  reject  a measure,  a President  has  a limited  choice.  He 


11.  Ibid. 


A 12. 

13. 


Gross,  The  he r- 1 a i xve  3 1, r u g g 1 e „ op.cit.  pp.  398-399. 

Interview  with  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington 
D.C.,  July  7,  1961 
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must  accept  or  disapprove  all  of  the  bill;  he  has  no  item 
veto.  The  Constitution  specifies  that  upon  the  President’s 
disapproving  a bill,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  House  of 
origin,  with  his  objections.  The  objections  are  to  be 
entered  on  the  House  Journal  and  the  House  shall  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  bill.  If  the  House  of  origin  should  repass 
the  bill  and  send  it  to  the  other  House,  the  objections  of 
the  President  are  to  accompany  it.  In  the  event  the  veto 
prevails,  the  President’s  message  has  pointed  the  way  through 
which  the  two  Houses,  by  passing  a new  bill  with  the  objec- 
tionable features  altered  or  eliminated,  can  gain  Presiden- 
tial approval. 

The  role  of  the  agencies  concerned  and  the  legislative 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  drafting  the  proposed 
veto  message  has  already  been  stated.  If  the  differences 
between  what  the  enrolled  bill  provides  and  what  the  President 
asked  for  are  not  too  great.,  he  will  return  a soft  message  on 
the  veto  which  indicates  that  the  Congress  can#gain  Presiden- 
tial approval  by  the  altering  of  particular  provisions.  On 
■.he  other  hand,  the  President  may  be  advised  to  return  a hard 
veto  message,  so  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  that  it  offers 
no  hope  of  compromise.  In  this  event,  the  veto  message  is 
worded  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
arouse  tne  public  to  support  the  President’s  position  on  a 
basic  issue  of  policy  disagreement  with  the  Congress.3"4 


14.  Ibid. 


f 
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Postveto  Action 

Under  the  clear  provision  of  the  Constitution,  every 
vetoed  bill  is  supposed  to  be  put  to  a vote  by  Congress, 

This  was  closely  adhered  to  up  until  Lincoln*  s administra- 
tion when  Congress  allowed  one  measure  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  die  without  a vote.  Since  that  time,  the  procedure 
of  referring  a vetoed  bill  to  a Congressional  committee  for 
study  and  recommendation  has  become  standard  practice. 
Consideration  of  a resolution  to  override  the  President's 
veto  has  elicited  some  of  the  most  dramatic  debates  in 
Congress,  At  this  last  stage  in  the  legislative  struggle, 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
mobilize  their  forces  of  pressure  and  propaganda  to  the 
fullest.  /oting  participation  on  a postveto  bill  is  unusually 
high,  with  a recorded  vote  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Nevertheless,  few  bills  have  been  passed  over  the  President's 
veto  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.15  is  the 

introductory  chapter,  no  Presidential  vetoes  were  overridden 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Constitution  and  only  73 
out  of  1266  regular  vetoes  from  the  Presidency  of  Washington 
through  Eisenhower  have  been  overridden  by  Congress.16 


15.  The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  the  constitutional 
requirement  to  mean  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided  they  compose  a quorum.  Missouri  Pacific 
tty.  Co.  v.  Kansas.  348  U.S.  270  (1919). 

16.  Hupman,  Presidential  Vetoes,  op.cit , . p.  iv . 
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After  a veto  has  teen  sustained  by  either  House  of 
Congress,  by  its  failure  to  mustex*  a two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
i ide  ic,  an  effort  is  often  made  to  enact  a similar  measure. 
It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that  the  Presidential  veto  on 
some  bills  of  major  policy  has  not  been  a permanent  block  to 
these  bills  ultimately  becoming  law. 

ny  utilizing  the  threat  of  a veto  or  an  actual  veto  with 
its  accompanying  message,  the  President  can  assume  an  active 
role  in  the  legislative  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  veto  has  been  expanded  to 
become  a positive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Presidents  for 
shaping  policy.  The  efficacy  of  any  one  specific  Pi'esiden- 
tial  veto,  however,  will  depend  on  a host  of  variables  which 
constitute  the  tempers  of  the  particular  President  and  the- 
particular  Congress  interacting  with  each  other. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TEMPER  OP  THE  PRESIDENCY 

What  the  Presidency  is  at  any  particular 
time  depends  in  large  measure  on  who  is 
President.  Any  Presidency  is  stamped 
with  the  personality  of  its  incumbent, 
with  his  style  and  his  values. 

Edward  Corwin 

Eisenhower  went  into  the  White  House  with  the  belief 
that  Roosevelt  and  Truman  had  overextended  the  powers  of 
the  Presidency  by  usurping  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  thus  he  felt  it  was  his  role  to  restore  Congress 
to  its  rightful  place  as  a co-equal  branch  in  the  balance  of 
power.  Throughout  his  1952  Presidential  campaign,  for 
example,  Eisenhower  talked  about  the  need  for  an  end  to  the 
executive  usurpations  of  power  and  the  need  to  restore  Con- 
gress to  its  legitimate  constitutional  role  in  the  government. 

Under  the  long  Presidency  of  the  Democrats,  as  Sidney 
Hyman  has  characterized  it,  there  was  no  breathing  spell  from 
a strong  executive  leadership.  There  were  twenty  years  of 
sustained  exertion  in  coping  with  the  continuous  problems 
of  an  acute  depression,  a global  war,  and  the  containment  of 
Communism  during  the  Cold  War,  including  the  Korean  War. 

- Since  it  was  the  Office  of  the  Executive  that  was  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  exert  new  policies  during  this  long  period,  the 
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argument  soon  arose  that  the  strong  executive  was  the  cause 
of  all  that  went  wrong,  and  that  if  this  power  could  be 
minimized,  then  perhaps  this  host  of  troubles  would  recede. 
Since  the  Republicans  had  been  denied  access  to  the  White 
House  for  twenty  years,  they  were  forced  to  use  Congress 
as  the  springboard  from  which  to  attack  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  social  policies  identified  with  Roosevelt  and 
Truman,  but  their  administrations  as  well.  Their  argument 
was  that  the  demands  on  the  nation  would  he  lessened  if  only 
our  constitutional  balance  of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  congressional  branches  was  restored,  and  Congress  could 
once  again  assume  its  rightful  authority  in  the  management 
of  the  nation’s  affairs.* 

Eisenhower' 3 Concept  of  the  Presi dency 

Eisenhower’s  commitment  was  to  a strict,  legalistic 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
which  was  symbolic  of  the  Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency.  One 
observer  of  the  Presidency  characterized  Eisenhower  as  a 
"near  perfect  embodiment  of  the  Whig  tradition  in  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses”;  others  felt  that  Eisenhower  later 
modified  his  Whig  concept,  particularly  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  tenure  of  office. 

In  his  analysis  of  Presidential  styles,  Sidney  Hyman 
attributes  three  distinct  concepts  to  Presidents  James 


1.  Sidney  Hyman,  ’’Eisenhower's  Presidency  — The  Known  and 
the  Foreseable, " The  Reporter,  XIV,  March  22,  195G,  p.  15. 


Buchanan,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Buchanan  concept  rejects  the  idea  of  the  Pi'esident  as  a 
political  leader  of  the  nation,  deferring  to  Congress  the 
political  initiative.  The  President  is  to  function  as  an 
administrative  officer,  as  President  Grant  expressed  it, 
to  administer  the  will  of  Congress.  During  this  century, 
the  Buchanan  style  Presidents  have  included  William  Taft, 
Warren  Harding,  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  An  opposite  stance 
fx  om  tne  Buchanan  position  is  the  Lincoln  concept  which 
emphasizes  the  political  role  of  the  President:  his  duties 

are  more  than  being  an  administrator;  he  assumes  the  leader- 
snip  role  as  chief  legislator,  the  inventor  as  well  as  the 
executor  of  policy.  The  President  accepts  conflict  as  a 
natural  way  of  life  and  seeks  to  acquire  power  for  political 
gain.  Presidents  before  Lincoln,  including  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  have  acted  on  this  concept,  and  in  this  century 
they  have  been  followed  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  two  Roosevelts, 
Harry  Truman,  John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson.^ 

The  Cleveland  style  of  the  Presidency  tends  to  fluctuate 
between  the  two  styles  of  Buchanan  and  Lincoln.  Its  distinc- 
tive trait  is  that  of  seeing  the  essential  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  functioning  in  a defensive  role,  to  protect  the  nation 
from  what  ha  considers  undesirable  consequences  which  have 
originated  from  other  governmental  sources.  This  function  is 
embodied  in  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presidential  veto, 

2.  Hyman,  "Eisenhower* s Presidency," 


op  .cit . . pp.  14-16. 
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in  disengagement,  in  tlie  negation  of*  what  others  have  put 
into  motion.  It  was  Cleveland,  for  example,  who  informed  the 
Congress  that,  if  it  declared  war  on  Spain,  he  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  run  the  war 

Eisenhower  adopted  the  Buchanan  style  of  the  Presidency 
during  the  early  period  of  his  Administration  but  later  found 
it  inadequate  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  modern  Presi- 
dency. It  suited  his  idealistic  concept  of  the  nature  of 
man  which  emphasizes  harmony  and  abhores  conflict,  but  Eisen- 
hower discovered  that  he  needed  more  assertiveness  and  so 
gravitated  toward  the  Cleveland  concept.  In  this  style  of 
the  Presidency  he  found  that  he  could  maintain  his  apolitical 
stance  while  employing  the  Presidential  negative  in  the  form 

4 

of  the  veto. 

Eisenhower  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Presidency  was  a 
political  office  and  saw  it  rather  as  the  administrative  arm 
of  Congress.  He  believed  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  con- 
trol Congress  in  behalf  of  Presidential  policy.  His  consti- 
tutional obligation,  as  he  saw  it,  was  a dignified  aloofness 
from  politics  and  the  honest  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  public's  business.  During  a 1957  filibuster  on  Civil 
Rights  in  the  Senate,  Eisenhower  was  asked  by  the  press 
whether  he  would  urge  the  Republican  leadership  to  break 
the  filibuster;  the  President  replied: 


3 . Ibid . 


4.  Ibid. 


ov./*» 


No,  I do  not  normally  comment  on  the  proce- 
dures of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  because 
it  is  their  business  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  in- 
terfere to  say  how  they  will  do  things. 5 

On  another  occasion  when  the  President  was  asked  why  he  had 

never  taken  a personal  stand  backing  the  1954  Supreme  Court 

school  desegregation  decision,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 

think  it  was  the  function  of  a President  to  express  his 

approval  or  disapproval  of  any  Supreme  Court  decision.  "His 

job  is,  for  which  he  takes  an  oath,  to  execute  the  laws.  . . ."6 

Much  of  Eisenhower's  political  style  was  a reflection  of  his 

concept  of  his  role  as  a nonpartisan  leader  of  national  unity. 


Leadership  Style  in  the  Legislative  Process 
Deference  to  Congress 

Habitually  Eisenhower  talked  about  harmony  and  cooper- 
ation rather  than  about  hi3  administration’s  program,  about 
agreement  on  high  ground  rather  than  resolving  controversial 
issues.  As  the  President  stated  in  his  memoirs: 

Government  must  not  allow  its  policies  to 
be  caught  in  the  fatal  crossfire  of  a Congress 
and  an  Executive  warring  upon  one  another. 

Such  a condition  is  not  going  to  prevail  if  it 
is  within  the  power  of  this  Administration  to 
prevent  it.7 

And  he  added  that  our  very  form  of  government  was  in  peril 
"unless  each  branch  willingly  accepts  and  discharges  its 


5.  Cabell  Phillips,  "The  ’New  Look’  of  the  President,"  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  August  16,  1959,  p.  17. 

6.  "Presidential  Press  Conference,"  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Report,  XVII,  January  23,  1959,  p.  128. 

7.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Mandate  for  Change  (Garden  City, 

N.Y.:  Doubleday  & Co.  1903)  p.  193. 
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clear  responsibilities  — and  respects  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  others."® 

Eisenhower’s  leadership  style  put  principal  reliance  on 
his  persuasive  powers  and  his  good  will.  When  confronted 
with  the  galling  problem  of  Congressional  investigations, 
which  were  being  exploited  by  Republican  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy’s efforts  to  find  Communists  in  the  government, 
Eisenhower  refused  to  use  either  the  sanctions  of  patronage 
or  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  to  bring  him  into  line.  Fie 
felt  it  was  not  possible  to  attack  Congress  and  conciliate 
it  at  the  same  time.  Even  after  McCarthy  used  his  Congres- 
sional investigating  committee  to  hurl  charges  of  Communist 
infiltration  against  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Army,  Eisenhower  continued  to  adhere  to 
his  policy  of  nonintervention  into  Congressional  affairs. 

"I  will  not  get  into  the  gutter  with  that  guy,"8 9  he  told  his 
aides,  speaking  of  McCarthy. 

This  deference  to  Congress  was  interpreted  by  some  as 
personal  aloofness:  as  a lack  of  vigorous  executive  leader- 
ship. For  example,  in  January  1957,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  his  school  construction  program,  which  he  called  a 
major  goal  of  his  Administration.  The  House  approved  the 
Administration  bill  in  substance,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Democratic  sponsored  amendment  which  provided  that  aid  should 


8.  Ibid. 

9.  Sherman  Adams,  Firsthand  Report,  (New  York : Harper  A. 

Brothers,  1961)  p.  135. 


be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need,  as  had  been  provided  in 
the  Republican  measure.  The  President  said  that  this  amend- 
ment had  his  full  support;  but  shortly  thereafter  his 
interest  appeared  to  wane  and  the  prospects  of  getting  any 
sort  of  bill  enacted  declined  progressivley . Several  Repub- 
lican House  members  who  favored  the  bill  tried  in  vain  to 
make  contact  with  the  President  to  let  him  know  that  only 
he  could  save  the  measure;  buttdere  was  no  reaction  from  the 
White  House.  Among  those  voting  against  the  measure  when 
it  came  to  a final  vote  were  three  of  the  top  Republican 
leaders  in  the  House.  It  was  conceded  by  most  observers 
that  had  there  been  any  urging  from  the  White  House,  the 
three  votes  oi  the  Republican  House  leadership  could  have 
provided  the  margin  of  victory  for  the  Administration  bill. 

At  a Presidential  press  conference  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  the  school  construction  measure,  when  the  President  was 
i eminded  that  the  Democrats  had  dropped  their  proposed  change 
and  were  prepared  to  support  the  Administration  bill, 
Eisenhower  replied,  "I  never  heard  of  that.  If  that  is  true, 
why  are  you  telling  me  something  I never  heard?"10  It  was 
clear  that  Eisenhower’ s style  of  leadership  was  not  that  of 
an  activist  President  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  concept. 

Standing  Up  to  Congress:  The  Use  of  the  Veto 

After  the  departure  of  the  President’s  chief  White  House 
assistant,  Sherman  Adams,  in  late  1958,  the  press  was  soon 


10.  Sidney  Hyman,  "The  Eisenhower  Glow  is  Fading,"  The  Report- 
er, XVII,  September  19,  1957,  pp . 11-15.  ‘ 


reporting  the  emergence  of  a "new"  Eisenhower  who  had  a new 
vitality  and  involvement  in  his  office;  and  some  reporters 
went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  Eisenhower  was  "getting  tough" 
with  Congress.  One  reporter  viewed  the  Presidential  change 
as  follows: 

He  has  come  to  grips  with  the  substance  of 
many  of  the  big  issues  before  him,  whereas  it  had 
often  seemed  he  was  familiar  with  the  form  only. 

He  had  acquired  a new  sense  of  the  institutional 
quality  of  the  Presidential  office  and  a new  re- 
spect for  its  prerogatives.  A few  years  before, 
he  seemed  not  to  believe  strongly  enough  in  any- 
thing to  make  a fight  for  it  — least  of  all  with 
Congress  .iJ- 

Other  observers,  however,  did  not  agree  that  this  was 
a new"  Eisenhower;  they  saw  the  old  Eisenhower  standing  firm 
against  unwanted  legislation,  using  the  veto  and  the  threat 
of  the  veto  to  thwart  passage  of  repugnant  legislation. 
Democratic  Senator  Fulbright  asserted  that  "what  passes  under 
the  adulatory  name  of  the  ’new'  Eisenhower  is  really  the  old 
one  whose  essential  strength  lay  in  not  initiating  new  tilings, 
but  in  stopping  the  new  things  others  try  to  put  in  motion."12 
Eisenhower  had  been  the  "veto  President"  all  along,  Fulbright 
contended;  "only  now,  instead  of  exercising  the  veto  behind 
the  covering  screen  of  men  like  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey,  Sherman  Adams,  or  the  successive  budget 
directors,  he  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  it  in  his 


own  name . 


..  13 


11.  Phillips,  "The  ’New  Look’  of  the  President,"  on  ,cit . . p.  17. 

12.  Sidney  Hyman,  "The  Advice  and  Consent  of  J.  William 
Fulbright , " The  Reporter.  XXI,  September  17,  1953,  p.  24. 
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IXxring  the  last  two  Congressional  sessions  of  his 
Administration,  Eisenhower  demonstrated  a determination  to 
stand  up  to  Congress  on  issues  of  deficit  spending.  IIi3 
principal  weapon  was  the  threat  and  use  of  the  Presidential 
veto.  The  President  wrote  to  his  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  George  Humphrey,  that  he  wished  he  could  he  some- 
what more  persuasive  in  hi3  efforts  to  make  the  Congress 
understand  the  danger  of  unwarranted  expenditures.  In  his 
personal  memoirs  he  outlined  his  growing  concern  during  this 
period  ahout  deficit  spending  and  its  inflationary  impact 
upon  the  value  of  the  dollar: 

In  the  twentieth  century  there  had  been  thirty- 
four  unbalanced  federal  budgets,  a number  of  them 
in  my  opinion  wholly  unnecessary;  these  had  con- 
tributed to  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  during  our  lifetime.  So  I was  opposed 
to  every  federal  expenditure  over  and  above  the 
demonstrable  needs  of  the  nation.14 

Since  Eisenhower’s  concern  was  with  stopping  unwanted 
legislation,  one  observer  referred  to  this  type  of  Presiden- 
tial leadership  as  being  negative  rather  than  positive.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  defensive  tactics  of  the  President  were 
used  to  pursue  a goal  of  fiscal  responsibility  which  carried 
a positive  connotation  in  his  mind.  His  new  strength  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  convinced  that  fiscal  responsibility 
was  a goal  which  transcended  all  others  and  warranted  the  full 
use  of  his  Presidential  powers  as  he  conceived  them,  even  to 

14.  Dwight  D . Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace  (Garden  City  N.Y.: 
Doubleday  & Co.,  1965)  p.  378. 
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the  point,  of  taking  his  program  over  the  heads  of  Congress 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Organizing  the  Executive  fo r Decision-Making 
White  House  Staff 

President  Truman  had  institutionalized  the  Presidency 
to  some  extent,  "but  he  never  achieved  the  administrative 
orderliness  that  characterized  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Eisenhower  believed  in  delegating  executive  authority.  His 
thinking  was  that  there  should  not  be  an  attempt  to  centra- 
lize power  too  much  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  particularly 
administrative  power. 

By  1959,  the  President  had  enlarged  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  Executive  Office  to  a combined  total  of  2730 
personnel,  which  represented  an  increase  of  1500  employees 
since  taking  office  in  1953.  Eisenhower’s  staff,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  special  assistant,  included  fifteen  special 
assistants,  two  secretaries,  three  counsels,  several  special 
advisers,  and  an  assorted  number  of  people  bearing  such 
designations  as  assistant  to  the  deputy  assistant  to  the 
President.  Each  assistant  also  headed  a staff  of  about  ten 

1 'l 

other  employees. 

The  change  which  occurred  in  the  Eisenhower  Executive 
Office  was  not  one  simply  of  numbers  but  represented  a 
change  in  the  style  of  leadership.  Undoubtedly  Eisenhower’s 
Army  training  and  experience  had  conditioned  him  to  the  use 

15.  Douglas  Cater,  ’’Loneliest  Job  in  a Crowded  White  House," 
The  Reporter,  XX,  June  25,  1959,  pp.  11-12. 


of  a staff  system  in  which  responsibility  was  methodically 
delegated  so  that  the  proper  individual  could  present  to 
the  chief  the  appropriate  information  or  execute  the  appro- 
priate action.  As  Supreme  Allied  Commander  at  SILAEF  and 
SHAPE,  Eisenhower's  job  had  been  to  handle  the  major  prob- 
lems, make  the  big  decisions,  and  leave  the  details  to  his 
subordinates.  The  procedure  which  worked  so  well  in  his 
Army  career  was  instituted  in  the  White  House. 

Eisenhower  had  been  accustomed  to  the  services  of  a 
chief  of  staff  in  his  military  life  and  to  fill  this  role 
in  the  White  House,  the  President  appointed  the  former 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Sherman  Adams.  Technically, 

Adams  was  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  but  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Executive  Office,  Adams  exercised  more  authority 
and  influence  than  any  previous  Presidential  aide.  As  he 
later  said,  in  commenting  on  his  power  and  responsibility. 

The  President  never  specifically  defined  my 
responsibilities  or  outlined  their  limits.  He 
never  gave  me,  nor  did  I ever  seek.,  a delegation 
of  Presidential  power  and  authority.  . » Q\o) 
simply  expected  me  to  manage  a staff  that  would 
boil  down,  simplify  and  expedite  the  urgent 
business  that  had  to  be  brought  to  his  personal 
attention  and  to  keep  as  much  work  of  secondary 
importance  as  possible  off  his  desk.16 

While  this  arrangement  was  a time-conserver  for  the 

President,  it  was  also  a device  which  insulated  him  from  many 

sources  of  information  that  might  have  enabled  him  to  gauge 

more  accurately  the  temper  of  Congress  as  well  as  public 

opinion.  As  buffer  for  the  President,  Adams  performed  his 


16.  Adams,  Firsthand  Report . op ,cit . . p.  50. 


function  with  such  zeal  and  efficiency  that  many  influential 
persons  in  the  Congress,  the  executive  and  in  the  business 
circles  outside  of  the  government,  were  unable  to  get  past 
the  taciturn  New  Englander  to  communicate  with  the  President. 
The  independent  agencies  sent  their  reports  directly  to 
Adams;  patronage  seekers  had  to  make  their  peace  with  him; 
and  Cabinet  members  cleared  policy  matters  through  him. 

Adams  set  regularly  with  the  President  in  Cabinet  meetings, 
in  the  National  Security  Council,  and  in  the  President’s 
meetings  with  party  and  Congressional  leaders. 

In  resolving  conflicts  between  Cabinet  secretaries  or 
between  agency  heads,  Adams  recalled: 

I always  tried  to  settle  specific  differences 
on  a variety  of  problems  before  the  issue  had  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President.  Sometimes  several 
meetings  were  necessary  before  an  agreement  could 
be  readied.  But  with  a few  exceptions  I was 
successful . 17 

Commenting  on  the  Adams'  style  of  handling  disputes, 
Robert  J.  Donovan  quotes  Adams’  admonition  to  two  department 
heads  locked  in  indecision  to  "either  make  up  your  minds  or 
else  tell  me  and  I will  do  it.  We  must  not  bother  the 
President  with  this,  lie  is  trying  to  keep  the  world  from 
war."18  Adams  was  in  fact  carrying  out  the  desire  of  the 
President  to  be  relieved  of  involved  paper  work. 

Eisenhower  explained  to  a press  group  once  why  he 
refused  to  become  involved  in  details.  "I  do  not  believe  that 


17.  Ibid. . p.  51. 

18.  Robert  J.  Donovan,  Eisenhower: The  Inside  Story.  (New  York: 
Harper  & Brothers,  1957TF P*  71. 
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any  individual  . . . can  do  the  best  job  just  sitting  at  a 

desk  and  putting  his  face  in  a bunch  of  papers,"19  he  said. 

It  wa3  his  purpose,  he  added,  "to  keep  (his)  mind  free  of 

inconsequential  details"  so  that  he  could  make  "clearer  and 

20 

better  judgments."  Hence,  the  President's  White  House 
staff  was  organized  in  such  a way  as  to  eliminate  the  burden 
of  detail. 

Sherman  Adams  departed  from  the  White  House  in  late 
1958,  resigning  as  a consequence  of  the  Goldfine  episode. 
General  Wilton  Persons  assumed  the  position  as  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Persons  had  previously  served  as  a spokesman 
for  the  Army  to  Capitol  Hill  and  was  noted  fox’  his  accomo- 
dating personality.  Many  felt  that  Persons  brought  about  a 
change  in  operation  from  the  absolutist  style  of  Adams. 


The  Cabinet 


Under  Eisenhower’s  leadership,  the  Cabinet  was  elevated 
to  a position  of  unique  influence  and  importance.  At  a 
meeting  held  before  his  inauguration,  the  President-elect 
informed  the  newly  appointed  members: 

No  one  of  yon,  whether  a Cabinet  member  or  one 
who  functions  as  such,  is  relieved  of  his  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  government  policy. 

No  major  decision  will  be  made  by  the  National 
Security  Council  but  what  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Cabinet  and  brought  back  to  the  NSC.2! 


19.  Dean  Albertson  ed.,  Elsenhower  as  President  (New  York: 
Hill  and  Want,  19G3)  p.  153. 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  Sidney  Warren,  The  President  as  World  Leader  (New  York: 
J.13.  Lippincott  Co.,  1964)  p.  360. 
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Traditionally,  the  Cabinet  had  been  a loose  aggregation 
of  Presidential  advisers  who  discussed  in  general  terras  the 
problems  and  policies  of  the  day  with  minimal  advance  plan- 
ning.  To  coordinate  the  Cabinet  into  a more  tightly  knit 
group,  Eisenhower  instituted  a Cabinet  Secretary  who  had  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Cabinet 
assistant  in  each  department  in  the  preparation  of  an  agenda 
for  each  of  the  meetings.  Items  submitted  to  him  for  consid- 
eration were  carefully  sifted  and  a detailed  agenda  was  then 
prepared.  For  each  of  the  items  on  the  agenda,  an  elaborate 
Cabinet  paper,  running  sometimes  fifty  pages  or  more,  was 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  all  Cabinet  members  together  with 


a memorandum  signed  by  the  President  describing  the  nature  of 
the  problems,  proposing  alternative  courses  of  action,  and 
suggesting  the  personnel  to  be  assigned  for  further  study  of 
the  matter.  The  various  departmental  positions  were  recorded. 
The  style  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  was  as  formal  and 
tightly  organised  as  sessions  of  a large  corporation’s  hoard 


of  directors.  Presentations  by  individual  Cabinet  members 
were  carefully  rehearsed  beforehand.  Visual  aids  in  the  form 
of  charts  and  films  were  used.  A system  of  flashing  lights 
was  also  installed  in  the  Cabinet  Room  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary speaking  to  maintain  a tight  time  schedule  for  his 
presentations . 22 


22.  Cater, 
P.  1G. 
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Eisenhower  repeatedly  urged  his  Cabinet  members  to 
approach  the  meetings,  not  as  rival  chieftains  of  the  Washing- 
ton sub -government 3 , but  as  senior  statesmen  with  widely 
varied  experience  who  were  prepared  to  consult  with  him  at 
the  summit . He  was  insistent  about  getting  Cabinet  unanimity 
on  an  issue,  leaning  heavily  on  staff  counsel  and  collective 
judgment,  withholding  authorization  for  a policy  directive 
until  differences  of  opinion  had  been  resolved.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Cabinet  presentations  and  discussions,  the 
President  would  sum  up  the  arguments  by  saying,  "I  guess 
we  will  all  get  behind  this  unless  I hear  something  to  the 
contrary. If  a conflict  of  views  persisted,  his  solution 
was  to  appoint  a Presidential  commission  to  study  the 
problem  and  make  further  recommendations . He  preferred  to 
thrash  out  difficult  domestic  questions  with  the  whole  Cabi- 
net present  rather  than  see  individual  department  heads  about 
such  problems  in  his  office. 

Within  the  Cabinet,  two  personalities  stood  out  as 
Presidential  confidants.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  Treasury  Secretary  George  Humphrey.  Eisenhower’s 
attitude  toward  Dulles  was  one  of  gx^eat  admiration  and  re- 
spect. He  called  him  "the  best  Secretary  of  State  I have 
24 

ever  known."  Humphrey  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "strong 
man"  of  the  Cabinet.  Eisenhower  admired  Humphrey's  "practical 
wisdom"  and  sought  his  counsel  on  all  sorts  of  problems, 
for*eign  as  well  as  domestic.  They  seemed  to  have  many  of  the 

23.  Donovan,  Elsenhower^  The  Inside  Story,  op  .c i t . , p.  67 

24.  Now  York  Times,  February  3,  1957,  p.  63. 


same  views;  as  the  President  once  said: 

In  Cabinet  meetings  I always  wait  for  George 
Humphrey  to  speak.  I sit  back  and  listen  to  the 
others  talk  while  he  doesn’t  say  anything.  But 
I know  that  when  he  speaks  he  will  say  just  what 
I was  thinking. 25 

Humphrey's  influence  with  the  President  remained  strong  even 
after  he  left  his  Cabinet  post  and  returned  to  private  life. 

The  National  Security  Council 

Another  decision-making  group  with  which  Eisenhower  met 
weekly  was  the  National  Security  Council  whose  membership 
included  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  Emergency  Planning 
Eisenhower  preferred  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Budget  Director,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  also 
attend  the  meetings.  The  Council's  major  function  was  to 
advise  the  President  on  the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign 
and  military  policies  relating  to  national  security  and  to 
assess  and  appraise  the  objectives  and  commitments  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Eisenhower  expanded  the  organization  considerably  by 
adding  a Planning  Board  made  up  of  representatives  from  each 
department,  whose  function  was  to  prepare  policy  papers  for 
the  Council's  consideration.  An  Operations  Coordination 
Board  was  also  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
the  Presidential  decisions  reached  after  the  Council's 


25.  Richard  II.  Revere,  ’’Eisenhower:  A Trial  Balance,”  The 
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deliberations.  The  operation  of  the  Council  acquired  the 
image  of  a body  that  had  somehow  mechanized  the  business  of 
decision-making  in  the  areas  of  highest  policy,  and  it  was 
felt  by  some  observers  that  the  Eisenhower  system  had  ac- 
tually stultified  creative  effort  in  the  executive  branch,^® 

The  Council  of  Ec ononic  Advisers : 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  established  during 
the  Truman  administration  under  provisions  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1940.  It  soon  fell  into  disrepute  among  a number  of 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  who  disagreed  with  the  theories 
of  Truman’s  Chairman,  Leon  Keyserl.ing.  Some  congressmen  went 
so  far  as  to  call  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Council.27 

At  first,  it  was  questionable  whether  Eisenhower  would 
appoint  members  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Gabriel 
Ilauge,  a professor  of  economics  who  had  taught  at  Harvard 
and  Princeton,  was  an  Eisenhower  consultant  and  speech  writer 
during  the  Presidential  campaign.  Eisenhower  was  impressed 
by  Ilauge,  but  he  thought  of  him  primarily  as  an  economist  and 
was  not  sure  that  he  needed  a personal  economic  adviser  in 
the  White  House.  Sherman  Adams  recalls  that  the  President 
decided  that  Hauge  could  be  useful  as  a general  adviser  and 
writer  as  well  as  an  economist  and  so  appointed  him  to  a 


26.  Cater,  "Loneliest  Job  in  a Crowded  White  House,"  op .cit , , 
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27.  Adams,  First  Hand  Report . op .cit . . p.  155. 
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staff  position.  It  was  Range's  advice  that  persuaded  the 
President  on  the  value  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Hauge  felt  that  the  President's  decisions  in  the  field 
of  economics  might  well  spell  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
whole  administration  and  hence  the  President  would  need  the 
advice  of  the  Council  experts.  On  Ilauge's  recommendation 
the  President  requested  funds  for  a three-man  Council,  al- 
though he  had  previously  considered  having  only  one  adviser. 

The  President  appointed  Arthur  F.  Burns,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  University  and  an  expert  on  business  cycles, 
as  unairman  of  the  Council  and  came  to  rely  heavily  upon  his 

judgment.  He  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  his  most  valued  consul- 
29 

tants.  As  Sherman  Adams  recalls: 

Arthur  Burns  and  Eisenhower  got  along  fine; 
they  shared  the  same  outlook  and  philosophy. 

Burns  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  his  own  in 
arguments  at  the  Cabinet  table  with  such  hard- 
headed  protagonists  as  Humphrey  and  Dodge.  As 
soon  as  the  1954  downturn  began  to  appear, 

Eisenhower  set  aside  ample  time  at  Cabinet 
meetings  so  that  Burns  could  discuss  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation. 30 

When  Burns  returned  to  academic  life  in  1950,  a colleague 
of  his  from  Columbia,  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  was  appointed  to 
his  position  as  Chairman.  However,  Arthur  Burns  continued 
to  be  a close  adviser  of  the  President’s  on  economic  matters 
and  maintained  correspondence  with  him  on  problems  of  infla- 
tion and  maintaining  a balanced  budget.  His  advice  to  the 


28.  Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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President,  concerning  the  strategy  and  tactics  which  should 
he  employed  in  the  1959  battle  of  the  budget,  became  Admin- 
istration policy. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

The  primary  function  of  formulation  and  execution  of 
the  executive  budget  gives  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a highly 
influential  role  in  the  executive  decision-making  process. 
Under  appropriate  circumstances  the  Bureau  can  be  enormously 
useful  as  an  instrument  of  Presidential  initiative.  The 
heart  of  its  potential  value  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
executive  budget  which  is  a program  permitting  the  President 
to  make  a wide  range  of  significant  choices,  not  only  as  to 
the  general  level  of  expenditures  but  also  as  to  the  relative 
emphasis  each  should  be  given  in  competing  for  public  funds. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration  there  were  four 
Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  initial  appoint- 
ment went  to  Joseph  Dodge,  who  had  worked  with  Eisenhower 
after  World  War  II  to  reorganize  German  banking.  Succeeding 
Dodge  were  Rowland  Hughes,  Percival  Brundage  and  Maurice 
Stans,  the  latter  taking  office  in  March,  1958,  and  serving 
until  Eisenhower  left  office. 

Director  Stans  was  by  profession  a certified  public 
accountant,  and  it  was  known  that  his  concern  with  financial 
economy  and  efficiency  in  running  the  government  paralleled 
that  of  the  President’s.  Their  thinking  on  these  economic 
- matters  was  so  similar  that  the  President,  almost  without 
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question,  accepted  the  Director’s  advice  on  both  substantive 
programs  and  matters  of  fiscal  accounting.31 

It  was  in  this  area  of  program  selection  and  exclusion, 
as  well  as  fiscal  accounting,  that  the  President’s  Budget 
for  Fiscal  1960  met  with  stubborn  opposition  from  the  Con- 
gressional majority  in  the  First  Session  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress.  This  difference  over  economic  priorities  materi- 
alised into  a major  conflict  in  the  legislative  struggle  for 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and  is  described  in  the  chapters 
covering  the  case-study. 

1 c__  P.n  i 1 o s o phy  of  the  Elsenhower  Admin  is  t ra  t i on 
The  Eisenhower  Administration  was  guided  by  men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  were  committed  to  a philosophy  of  economic 
conservatism.  Eisenhower  had  promised  the  voters  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  find  the  best  business  brains  in  the  country 
to  run  the  government.  He  sought  to  fulfill  this  campaign 
promise  by  filling  the  top  government  positions  with  men  who 
had  achieved  a high  degree  of  success  in  the  business  world, 
ihe  economic  doctrines  held  by  these  appointees  became  the 
powerful  determinants  of  the  Administration’s  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

Basically,  these  economic  doctrines  were  premised  on  the 
belief  that  a sound  fiscal  program  necessitated  protecting  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  first  and  foremost.  This  goal  could  best 


31. 


Interview  with  Mr.  Philip  S.  Hughes,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Legislative  Reference,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington 
D.C.,  July  7,  1961. 


be  achieved  by  stabilizing  prices,  curtailing  inflationary 
trends,  maintaining  a balanced  budget,  lowering  the  national 
debt  level  and  minimizing  the  role  of  the  government  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country.32 


Ihe  pro  olein  ol  inflation,  which  was  singled  out  as  the 
most  critical,  was  seen  a3  a condition  caused  by  too  much 
demand  in  relation  to  supply,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  too 
much  spending  in  the  economy.  The  way  to  fight  inflation, 
as  seen  by  the  economic  conservatives,  was  to  check  govern- 
ment spending,  to  tax  enough  to  cover  the  essential  spending 
programs,  and  to  keep  a firm  rein  on  the  money  supply  in  the 
economy  by  using  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
regulate  the  interest  rates.33 

During  Eisenhower' s second  term  in  office,  he  became 
increasingly  concerned  about  inflationary  trends  which  he 
saw  depreciating  the  value  of  the  dollar.  In  his  memoirs, 
he  recalled  that  when  he  took  office  in  1953,  the  value  of 
the  " 1939”  dollar  was  51.9  cents  and  it  remained  the  same 
through  the  year  1955.  Between  April  1953  and  January  1957, 
however,  the  value  of  the  dollar  dropped  to  50,3  cents.34 
This  drop  alarmed  the  President.  He  became  determined  to 
arrest  the  cause  which  he  felt  arose  from  governmental 
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expenditures  making  for  creeping  inflationary  trends. 
Commenting  on  this  problem  he  said: 

When  the  economy  is  booming  and  the  federal 
government  concurrently  is  spending  so  heavily 
as  to  create  sizable  deficits,  inflationary 
pressures  are  bound  to  build  up  and  the  cost  of 
living  can  be  expected  to  increase.  This  is 
economic  irresponsibility,  practiced  only  by 
tnose  who  believe  that  next  month’ s profit  and 
loss  statement  is  more  important  than  the  long- 
term^ and  steady  growth  of  a free  economy. 

Playing  witn  inflation  is  the  height  of  reckless 
folly .do 

The  fiscal  conservatism  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey  had  a tremendous  impact  on  the  thinking  of 
Eisenhower.  In  the  latter  part  of  1956,  Humphrey  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  in  which  he  expressed  concern  over 
the  size  of  the  forthcoming  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1958. 
There  were  two  major  concerns  that  the  Secretary  felt  re- 
garding the  high  level  of  governmental  expenditures.  One 
was  the  possibility  that  high  taxes  would  take  too  much 


money  out  of  the  economy,  money  that  otherwise  might  go  into 
new  plants,  new  products,  and  new  research  which  would  tend 
to  creat  new  jobs.  The  other  danger  the  Secretary  foresaw 
was  the  possibility  of  increased  inflation  resulting  from  a 
long  series  of  governmental  dificit  spending.  Humphrey  be- 
lieved tnat , the  most  powerful  weapon  to  combat  price  in- 
creases would  be  a reduction  in  government  expenditures. 

This  would  increase  available  manpower  outside  the  government 
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as  manpower  wa3  reduced  lay  the  government,  he  contended. ^6 
Further,  he  stated  that: 

If  we  fail  to  put  out  house  in  order  so  that 
we  are  able  to  make  an  honest  tax  cut,  I believe 
we  will  so  shake  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass 
of  thinking  Americans  that  we  x*ill  lose  more  in 
private  spending  than  we  can  possibly  gain  in 
Federal  spending. 37 

Thus,  Humphrey  believed  that  the  large  size  of  the  feeler-  - 
al  budget  for  fiscal  1953  would  weaken  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  by  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  who 
in  turn  would  curtail  private  spending  and  investment.  In 
his  off-the-cuff  remarks  to  the  press,  following  the  release 
of  his  letter  to  the  President,  Humphrey  stated  that  if 
federal  spending  did  not  come  down  that  the  country  could 
look  forward  to  "a  depression  that  will  curl  your  hair."38 
Commenting  on  Humphrey’s  views,  Eisenhower  put  it  this 


way : 


Unsound,  inflationary  fiscal  policies,  George 
believed,  would  bring  on  a loss  of  confidence  (a 
key  word  in  the  Secretary’s  lexicon  — something 
he  treated  almost  as  a commodity,  as  real  goods, 
services,  equipment,  buildings  and  roads). 39 

Eisenhower  explained  to  the  press  that  he  went  along  with 

everything  Humphrey  had  said  and  even  went  further  than 

Humphrey  saying  if  Congress  could  cut  the  budget,  it  was  their 
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duty  to  do  it . At  a meeting  with  Congressional  party 
leaders,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  told  that  their 
invitation  to  Congress  to  cut  the  budget  had  caused  some 
confusion  on  Capitol  Hill.  If  the  Administration  was  com- 
mitted to  the  $71.8  billion  budget,  one  Senator  asked,  how 
did  the  White  House  plan  to  support  its  figures  and  also 
encourage  Congress  to  cut  them  at  one  and  the  same  time? 
Humphrey  replied  that  the  Administration  had  never  claimed 
that  the  figures  in  the  budget  could  not  be  changed  if 
Congress  would  agree  to  eliminate  certain  programs  which  were 
there  because  Congress  wanted  them  there. ^ 

Edwin  Dale,  in  his  book  on  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, contends  that  the  conservatives  around  Eisenhower  held 
to  a common  belief  about  economic  declines  and  the  proper 
response  of  the  government.  This  belief  was  that  declines  in 
the  economy  were  inevitable  in  a free  economy,  corning  as  a 
result  of  excesses  which  normally  accompany  booms.  Since 
these  slumps  were  viewed  as  normal  events  that  tend  to  cure 
themselves,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  central  government  to 
assume  a large  role  in  bolstering  the  economy  because  this 
could  result  in  an  "over-cure"  situation.  Dale  further 
describes  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  conservatives  by 
saying: 

The  conservatives  tend  to  have  considerable 
faith  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  private 
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economy  in  nil  normal  circumstances.  In  this 
it  might  be  said  that  they  are  positively  anti- 
Aeynesian  . , , ^hsy  think  that  slumps  are  nor- 
mally  in  the  nature  of  brief  corrections.  ... 

It  might  be  said  of  the  extreme  view  represented 
by  Humphrey,  of  course ; that  this  school  does  not 
believe  recessions  should  be  ’cured’  by  govern- 
ment action  at  all .42 

The  President  and  his  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
George  Humphrey,  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  concerning 
matters  afiecting  the  economy.  When  the  country  experienced 
an  economic  recession  during  1957  and  many  Congressional 
leaders  were  demanding  increased  governmental  spending  pro- 
grams, Humphrey  sent  his  opinion  to  the  President  that  big 


government  dificits,  caused  by  new  spending  programs  or  tax 
cuts  or  both,  probably  did  more  harm  than  good  in  the  cure 
of  economic  declines.  lie  felt  that  big  deficits  would  so 
undermine  "business  confidence"  that  business  spending  would 
cut  by  far  more  than  government  spending  would  rise.  Dale 
contends  that  Humphrey’s  theory  was  delt  a rather  harsh  blow 
by  the  performance  of  the  economy  during  and  after  the  1957- 
1958  recession,  when  the  deficit  reached  record  proportions 
and  business  spending  actually  increased,  sooner  than  anyone 
had  thought  likely. ^3 

Another  economic  conservative,  Robert  Anderson,  succeeded 
Geoi  e,e  Humphrey  to  the  ox f. Ice  ox  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Anderson  remained  convinced  throughout  the  1957-1958  recession 
that  the  position  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  to  let  the 
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recession  cure  itself,  was  the  only  proper  course.  In  a 
speech  before  the  American  Economic  Association  he  said: 

Ii  we  had  taken  massive  government  action 
and  then  business  had  improved,  we  might  have 
convinced  the  people  that  this  was  the  only  way 
out  of  a recession.  But  by  leaving  it  essen- 
tially alone,  we  established  a basis  for  belief 
in  resiliency  of  the  economy. 44 

Many  critics  of  the  Administration’s  economic  policies 
felt,  however,  that  the  recession  was  brought  on  by  excessive 
fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  imposed  by  the  government  on 
the  economy’s  "resiliency.”  It  was  prolonged,  these  econo- 
mists felt,  by  the  Administration’s  reluctance  to  admit  that 
inflation  was  not  the  sole  enemy.  In  the  end,  the  government » 3 
budget  was  unbalanced  by  more  than  $15  billion  for  fiscal 
1958  and  1959.  Anderson’s  conservatism,  say  his  critics,  not 
only  lost  revenue  for  the  government  but  stunted  the  growth 
of  the  economy. ^ 

Tne re  can  be  no  doubt  that  economic  conservatives  guided 
the  formation  of  policy  and  programs  in  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration. Eisenhower  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  men 
around  him,  but  his  own  economic  conservatism  was  a natural 
corollary  of  his  fundamental  beliefs  in  the  private  virtues 
of  thrift,  savings,  personal  initiative  and  hard  work.  He 
once  said: 

The  initiative,  the  ambition  and  the  earnings 
and  savings  ol  the  American  people  are  the  important 
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things  in  our  economy,  and  not  some  bureaucrat 
in  Washington  telling  us  what  to  do. 43 

As  to  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  the  economy, 
Eisenhower  was  reluctant  to  have  the  government  assume  any 
new  roles,  powers  or  programs,  regardless  of  national  need. 
Long  before  he  became  President,  he  said  that  the  first  way 
to  promote  prosperity  was  to  rid  the  economy  of  government 
interventions.  In  one  of  his  frequent  letters  to  George 
Humphrey,  the  President  wrote  that  his  Administration  had  so 
far  a3  was  practicable  taken  the  government  out  of  business 
that  properly  pertained  to  private  industry.  And  he  added 
that : 

In  appropriate  welfare  programs,  we  had 
striven  to  limit  federal  participation  to  that 
of  leadership  or  partnership  with  individual 
states.  By  every  means  we  had  sought  to  de- 
centralize governmental  activities  to  states 
and  communities  except  where  obviously  the 
federal  government  had  to  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility.47 

Congressional  Elections  of  1959 
Eisenhower' s concern  over  the  Issue  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility convinced  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the 
American  people  during  the  Congressional  elections  of  1958, 
to  alert  them  to  the  danger  of  returning  self-styled  liberal 
Democrats  to  the  Congress.  These  liberals,  he  contended, 
would  sponsor  deficit-producing,  inflation-inviting  and 
irresponsible  spending  legislation.43 
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In  a campaign  speech  delivered  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
President  lashed  into  the  Democratic  party,  characterizing 
it  as  "not  one  — - but  two  ~~  political  parties  with  the 

same  name.  They  unite  only  once  every  two  years  to  wage 

political  campaigns."49  One  of  the  wings  of  the  party  was 
dominated  by  political  radicals,  he  said,  who  really 
challenge  sane,  forward-looking  governmental  fiscal  policy 
in  the  United  States.  lie  was  certain  that  most  Americans 
were  against  reckless  public  spending  and  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  indicate  their  choice  between  irresponsi- 
ble government  and  forward-looking,  common-sense  government 
at  the  polls. 


Much  to  the  dismay  and  disappointment  of  the  President, 
the  Congressional  elections  of  105S  were  won  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Democrats.  Eisenhower  was  bewildered  by  the  fact 
that  the  voters  had  reelected  him  in  1956  by  a majority  of 


over  nine 
seemed  to 
mandate . 


million  votes  and  now  only  two  years  later  there 
him  to  be  a complete  reversal  in  the  election 
Utterly  confounded  he  said: 


I do  not  see  where  there  is  anything  that 
these  people  consciously  want  the  Administra- 
tion to  do  differently.  . . . Now  if  they  want 
me  to  do  anything  else,  I don’t  know  exactly 
what  it  is.oU 

Speaking  to  the  White  House  Staff  privately,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  electorate  seemed  to  want  to  throw  all 
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tiie  responsibility  to  the  federal  government  by  returning  a 
Congress  with  scarcely  enough  Republican  votes  to  sustain 
a veto.  It  was  Eisenhower’s  belief  that  the  Republican 
candidates  had  lost  most  of  their  election  contests  because 
too  few  people  really  understood  the  great  danger  of  reck- 
less federal  spending.  lie  concluded  that  his  own  attempt 
to  alert  the  people  to  the  impending  danger  of  the  reckless 
Democratic  spenders  was  a futile  effort. 

Speaking  to  the  press  at  a news  conference  held  several 
days  after  the  election,  the  President  warned  that  political 
liberty  and  a free  enterprise  economy  could  not  continue 
to  flourish  in  the  United  States  unless  there  were  a halt 
to  unnecessary  federal  spending  and  what  he  called  "loose 
handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs."  Emphasizing  his  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  task  of  preventing  runaway  inflation,  the 
President  promised: 

For  the  next  two  years,  the  Lord  sparing  me 
I am  going  to  fight  this  as  hard  as  I know  how  and 
if  we  don’ fc,  I just  say  that,  well,  in  the  long 
1 > everybody  else  that  is  responsible  has  got  to 
Ci gilt  xt » The  conservative  Democrats,  the  news- 
papers, every  kind  of  person  that  has'got  the 
brains  to  see  what  is  happening  to  this  country 
with  our  loose  handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs  has 
got  to  fight  it. 

If  Eisenhower  had  difficulty  understanding  what  the 
voters  wanted,  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  about  what  ho 
thought  the  country  needed.  Fiscal  responsibility  was 
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essential  if  the  nation  was  to  survive  the  onslaughter  of 
inflation,  and  he  was  determined  to  wage  an  all  out  battle 
with  Congress  on  the  priority  of  this  issue. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  TEMPER  OF  CONGRESS 

When  the  First  Session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress 
convened  on  January  7,  1959,  a mood  of  optimism  permeated  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  majority  who  commanded  nearly  a two 
to  one  majority  in  both  houses.  Fresh  from  their  sweeping 
victories  in  the  1958  Congressional  elections,  the  Democrats 
construed  their  increased  strength  as  a mandate  from  the 
people  for  a more  positive  and  forthright  legislative  program 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  legislation,  civil  rights,  and 
foreign  policy.  This  Congress  was  to  be  a record  building 
Congress,  enacting  the  campaign  pledges  which  would  take  the 
Democratic  party  into  the  White  House  in  1960. 

Congressional  Elections  of  1958 
Important  Democratic  victories  had  been  expected  across 
the  country  on  election  day,  but  it  was  the  size  and  sweep  of 
the  Democratic  gains  which  was  so  impressive.  The  Democrats 
captured  13  of  the  21  Republican  senatorial  seats  in  the 
election,  which  brought  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 
to  62  seats  compared  with  34  seats  for  the  Republican  minority. 
After  the  Alaskan  election  on  November  25,  this  majority  was 
increased  to  G4.  In  the  House  contests,  the  Democrats  cap- 
tured 47  seats  formerly  held  by  Republicans,  bringing  their 
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total  to  282  which  was  increased  to  283  after  the  Alaskan 
election.  The  Republicans  were  left  with  only  153  seats  com- 
pared with  200  seats  which  they  held  in  the  previous  Congress. 
The  Democrats  now  controlled  the  Senate  by  a majority  of  30 
and  the  House  by  a majority  of  130,  their  largest  margin  of 
control  in  the  Senate  since  1941  and  in  the  House  since  1937. 
Their  increased  numbers  had  come  mostly  from  victories  in  the 
northern  and  western  states.  A comparison  of  the  changes 
which  occurred  between  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress  and  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  according  to  party  and  geographic  re- 
gion can  be  seen  in  Table  No.  2. 

Interpreting  the  Election  Results 

According  to  many  observers,  the  swing  toward  Democratic 
candidates  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  signified  some- 
thing  more  than  the  usual  trend  of  the  electorate  voting 
against  the  party  in  the  White  House  in  nonpresidential  elec- 
tion years.  The  Democrats  apparently  were  able  to  capitalize 
on  such  issues  as  the  recession  of  1957-58,  unemployment,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  right  to  work  legislation,  foreign  policy 
and  possibly,  above  all,  the  lack  of  executive  leadership. 

Some  newspaper  editorials  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
voters  had  expressed  a strong  vote  of  "no  confidence”  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  and  in  the  Republican  party.1 2 


1.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVI  November  7 1958 

pp.  1408-1409.  " ' 

2.  "Interpretation  of  the  Election  by  the  Press,”  New  York 
Times,  November  6,  1958,  p.  20. 
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TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF  86th  CONGRESS  WITH  85th  CONGRESS 
ACCORDING  TO  POLITICAL  PARTY  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 


Senate 


85th  Congress 


86th  Congress 


Democrats 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Republicans 

East 

5 

19 

10 

14 

South 

24 

2 

24 

2 

Midwest 

7 

17 

11 

13 

West 

13 

9 

19 

5 

Total 

49 

47 

64 

34 

House  of  Representatives 

85th  Congress 

86th  Congress 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Republicans 

East 

83 

76 

72 

57 

South 

110 

10 

111 

9 

Midwest 

46 

83 

68 

61 

West 

20 

31 

32 

26 

Total 

235 

200 

283 

153 

Source : 

Congressional  Quarterly 
7,  1958,  pp.  1403-1404. 

Weekly  Report. 

XVI,  November 

Ihe  election  underscored  the  anomaly  in  the  political 
record  of  President  Eisenhower  who  had  twice  "been  elected  by 
landslide  votes  hut  was  forced  three  out  of  four  times  to 
work  with  a Congress  controlled  by  the  opposition  party.  His 
unquestionable  personal  popularity  did  not  carry  over  into 
Republican  party  strength.  Not  since  President  Roosevelt 
went  into  the  election  of  1938,  to  try  to  defeat  Senators 
Walter  George  cf  Georgia,  Guy  Gillette  of  Iowa  and  Millard 
Ty aings  Oi  Maryland,  had  a President's  campaign  appeals  been 
so  ignored  as  Eisenhower’s  were  in  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1958.  The  President  had  gone  to  the  voters  to  ask  to  be 
spared  from  precisely  the  kind  of  Congress  the  voters  insisted 
on  giving  him.  lie  was  at  a loss  to  explain  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a complete  reversal  on  the  part  of  the  electorate. 
Only  two  years  previous  they  had  reelected  him  by  a majority 
of  well  over  nine  million  votes.  Now,  with  his  campaigning 
on  the  same  set  of  beliefs  he  had  been  preaching  for  the  past 
six  years,  the  voters  had  failed  to  give  him  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Congress  to  assure  passage  of  the  kind  of 
^ ® si ative  program  he  thought  the  country  needed.*^ 

Adlai  Stevenson,  the  titular  head  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
attributed  the  Republican  defeats  to  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  cope  sufficiently  with  the  problems  of  the 
recession  and  foreign  policy.  When  interviewed  on  a nation- 
wide television  program  covering  the  election  returns. 


3.  "Presidential  Press  Conference,  November  5,"  Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVI,  November  7,  1958,  p.  1436. 
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Stevenson  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  won  a mandate  to 
provide  the  thoughtful  and  creative  leadership  the  nation 
needed. ^ 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  decision  of  the  voters  on 
election  day,  it  was  clear  that  the  Eighty— sixth  Congress 
would  he  considerably  different  from  any  of  the  other  post- 
war Congresses,  by  the  absence  of  many  conservatives  who  had 
served  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  previous  generation.  Retire- 
ment took  from  the  Senate  Senators  William  F.  Know! and,  for- 
mer minority  leader  from  California,  William  E.  Jennar  of 
Indiana,  Edward  Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Alexander  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  all  Republicans  and  conservatives  on  domestic 
matters.  The  voters  added  to  this  list  of  departing  Senators 
b\  defeating  Jolm  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio,  George  W.  Malone  of 
Nebraska,  Charles  E.  Potter  of  Michigan,  William  A.  Pur tell 
oi  Connecticut,  John  D.  Iloblitzell  and  Chapmann  Revercomb  of 
West  Virginia  and  Arthur  Watkins  of  Utah.4 5  The  famous  Senate 
"Class  of  194G"  noted  for  its  conservatism  of  which  a most 
prominent  member  was  the  late  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  had  all  but 
disappeared.  Their  replacements  in  the  Senate  did  not  all 
carry  a liberal  label,  but  the  absence  of  this  large  gx’oup 
of  conservatives  meant  that  the  Senate  would  have  a different 
climate  of  opinion. 


4.  New  York  Times.,  November  5,  1958,  p.  27. 

5.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII,  January  9, 
1951),  p.  42. 
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Congressional  Ma  jority 


Senate  Leadership 


Senator  Lyndon  B.  Join  son  of  Texas  had  been  elected 
Democratic  Minority  Leader  in  1953,  in  the  Republican  con- 
trolled Congress,  and  had  since  been  selected  by  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  to  hold  the  top  leadership  position  as  Majority 
Leader  of  his  party.  As  floor  leader  for  the  Democrats, 
Johnson  automatically  became  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  which  consisted  of  all  the  Senate  Democrats  and 
served  as  the  party  caucus;  also  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  Committee,  which  makes  Democratic  committee 
assignments.  The  Democratic  Conference  which  renominated 
Johnson  unanimously,  also  selected  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona  as  President  Pro  Tempore  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  as  Majority  Whip  and  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings, 

Jr.  of  Missouri  as  Secretary  of  the  Conference.^ 

It  was  expected  that  the  Democratic  leadership  would  play 
& more  significant  role  in  the  initiation  of  a legislative 
program  than  they  had  in  the  preceding  two  Congresses,  where 
they  had  held  only  a slim  majority  of  one  or  two  votes. 
Majority  Leader  Johnson  had  been  cautious  about  developing 
an  independent  legislative  program  which  might  antagonize  the 
much  needed  Republicans  whose  votes  were  needed  to  overcome 
losses  of  Democrats  who  tended  to  vote  a more  conservative 
line  than  the  party  program.  Following  the  1D5G  election. 


6.  Ibid. 


when  Johnson  was  asked  by  the  press  if  the  Democrats  would 
have  a separate  legislative  program  of  their  own,  Johnson 
replied,  "No,  we’ll  wait  for  the  President.  We'll  support 
him  when  he's  right  and  oppose  him  when  he's  wrong. 

With  the  increased  vote  margin  for  the  Democrats  in  the 
Eighty-fifth  Congress,  and  with  the  reluctance  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  propose  anti-recession  legislation  to  cope  with 
the  1957-1958  decline  in  the  economy,  Johnson  led  the  Demo- 
crats in  pushing  through  an  anti-recession  program  initiated 
by  Congress.  The  Eisenhower  Administration  had  taken  the 
position  that  the  economy  was  under-going  a mild,  rolling 
readjustment,  which  was  only  temporary  and  thus  the  President 

was  opposed  to  ''going  too  far  with  trying  to  fool  with  the 
© 

economy.'10  He  preferred  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  execu- 
tive orders  to  step  up  the  pace  of  federal  expenditures  on 
existing  programs  along  with  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which  would  ease  credit.  By  the  close  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  some  political 
observers  were  suggesting  that  "from  a Congressional  stand- 
point, the  President  had  become  a secondary  figure  in  the 
political  process."7 8 9 


7.  Douglas  Cater,  "Who  Will  Speak  for  the  Democrats?"  The 
Reporter* , XV,  November  29,  1956,  p.  22. 

8.  "Presidential  Press  Conference,  February  5,"  Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVI,  February  7,  1958,  p.  16G. 

9.  Sidney  Hyman,  "The  Eisenhower  Glow  Is  Fading  Away,"  The 
Reporter  XVII,  September  19,  1957,  p.  12. 
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Not  willing  to  wait  for  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  to 
convene.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Jolinson  issued  a major  policy 
statement  for  the  Democrats,  which  the  press  hilled  as  the 
Jolinson  State-of-the-Union  message.  The  Majority  Leader  out- 
lined a twelve-point  program  which  he  hoped  the  Congress 
would  act  aggressively  upon.  The  program  called  for  new  life 
to  he  put  into  the  newly  created  space  agency,  and  a review 
of  major  foreign  policy  programs.  On  the  domestic  front, 
Johnson  asked  for  a program  to  step  up  the  supply  and  conser- 
vation of  water  for  the  West,  a new  farm  program,  a depressed 
areas  program  to  restore  economically  depressed  regions  to 
prosperity,  and  a hold  housing  program  which  set  as  its  goal 
"a  home  for  every  American  family. 

This  same  tone  of  exuberance  for  a forward-looking 
Congressional  program  of  legislation  was  voiced  by  Johnson 
in  his  speech  to  the  Democratic  Conference  on  the  day  Congress 
convened.  Jolinson  said  the  election  gave  Democrats  "an  obli- 
gation to  lead,”  "a  mandate  for  confident  and  creative  and 
constructive  leadership  — beginning  now,  not  two  years 
hence  . 

Johnson’s  policy  address  anticipated  the  forthcoming  con- 
flict over  fiscal  policy  which  was  to  dominate  the  session. 
Underlying  this  entire  controversy  between  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  and  the  Democratically  controlled  Congress  was 


10.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVI,  November  14, 
1958,  pp.  5G-57. 

11.  Ibid. . January  G,  1959,  pp.  56-57. 
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the  question  of  how  to  insure  a sound  economy:  was  it  more 

important  for  the  government  to  concentrate  on  fighting  in- 
flation or  on  encouraging  economic  growth?  The  President  had 
left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  through  his  cam- 
paign speeches  and  later  in  messages  to  Congress,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  the  danger  of  inflation  exceeded  all  others. 
"Balancing  the  federal  budget,"  he  said  in  the  Economic  Report, 
was  "the  most  important  single  step"  the  government  could 
take . 13 

Johnson  disagreed  with  the  President’s  singling  out  the 
inflation  issue  as  the  single  most  important  concern.  In- 
flation was  a problem  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  but 
Johnson  insisted  that  it  was  not  the  problem.  "Fiscal  sol- 
vency concerns  us  all,"  Johnson  said,  " . . .but  we  cannot 
afford  to  bankrupt  the  national  conscience  to  serve  the  ends 
of  political  bookkeeping."13  Johnson  talked  about  balancing 
the  books,  but  he  was  not  referring  to  the  particular  type 
of  deficits  that  the  Administration  had  in  mind.  "There  is 
between  the  people  and  their  Government,"  Johnson  said,  "a 
deficit  of  vigor,  a deficit  of  confidence  and  a deficit  of 
will.  Prudence  requires  that  we  bring  these  books  into 
balance 

There  was  no  expense  of  government  "more  costly  or  more 
intolerable  than  the  burden  of  laggard  government,"  Johnson 


12.  N e w Yo rk  T 1 me s , January  21,  1959,  p.  18. 

12.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVII,  January  9, 
1959,  pp.  5G-57. 
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con  tended.  lie  criticised  the  Administration  for  "exalting  the 
static  - — in  dynamic  times,"  saying  that,  "free  men  can  never 
afford  the  price  of  inertia."  Rather  than  minimizing  the 
role  of  governmental  activity,  Johnson  called  for  an  increased 
role  of  government  in  forging  new  tools  and  new  ideas  to  help 
solve  the  growing  economic  and  social  problems.  Government 
then  was  not  to  be  an  impartial  arbiter  but  was  to  lead  the 
way  on  shaping  American  society.  There  was  to  be  no  reluc- 
tance in  expanding  the  federal  government’s  activities  into 
new  spheres.  "The  capabilities  of  the  government,"  Johnson 
said,  "must  keep  pace  with  the  capabilities  of  the  people  it 
serves.  Moral  integrity  as  well  as  fiscal  integrity  requires 
that  the  government  undertake  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
our  times,"  Johnson  concluded. ^ 

The  picture  was  clear.  The  Democratic  Majority  Leader 
was  rejecting  the  President’s  goal  of  "balancing  the  budget" 
as  the  single  most  important  requisite  of  government.  Rather, 
Johnson  envisioned  the  role  of  government  first'  and  foremost, 
as  an  active  agent  in  American  society,  seeking  to  stimulate 
economic  growth  and  to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  new  tools 
for  meeting  continuing  problems. 

In  spite  of  the  bold,  assertive  program  advocated  by  the 
Democratic  leadership,  the  reality  of  the  Presidential  veto 
was  recognized.  In  a note  of  caution  to  members  of  his  party, 
Johnson  warned  that  what  they  could  do  in  Congress  was  subject 
to  certain  limits  because  the  Democrats  did  not  control  the 


14.  Ibid 
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White  House.  "We  have  been  given  great  strength  but  not  over- 
riding strength,"  Johnson  said.  "We  have  power  to  advise  and 
consent.  We  do  not  have  authority  to  command,"15  he  said. 

In  summing  up  the  prospects  for  the  Democratic  legislative 
program  Johnson  said  that  "every  proposal  must  leap  at  least 
two  hurdles.  First,  it  must  find  a majority  in  Congress. 

Then  it  must  somehow  secure  the  approval  of  the  executive  or 
at  least  get  a two-thirds  vote  to  override  vetoes."  Then  he 
made  the  crucial  admission:  "When  government  is  divided,  the 

veto  can  be  king."1® 

Johnson  knew  that  if  Congress  chose  to  use  bulldozer 
tactics,  the  President  would  have  the  advantage.  The  estab- 
lished pattern  of  Congress  would  have  to  be  that  of  compromise 
and  accommodation.  The  degree  of  flexibility  would  vary  from 
issue  to  issue,  depending  on  the  priority  of  the  particular 
program.  The  Democrats  would  compromise  a great  deal,  for 
example,  on  funds  for  airport  construction  assistance,  but 
they  would  be  much  less  yielding  about  authorizations  for 
housing  programs  such  as  urban  renewal  and  public  housing. 

In  its  battle  to  curb  federal  spending,  the  Eisenhower'  Admin- 
istration tended  to  lump  all  requests  for  federal  authorization 
together,  failing  to  realize  that  some  measures  had  more  Con- 
gressional priority  than  others.  It  was  to  become  apparent 
that  executive  veto  action  on  some  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress was  not  as  effective  as  the  President  would  desire. 


15.  Ibid. 

1G . Business  Week,  May  2,  1959,  p.  36-37. 


House  Leadership 


The  House  of  Representatives  reelected  Democratic 
Representative  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  to  his  ninth  term  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  while  the  Democratic  Caucus  unanimously 
reelected  Representative  John  McCormack  of  Massachusetts  as 
Majority  Leader  and  Representative  Melvin  Price  of  Illinois 
as  Chairman  of  the  Caucus. ^ 

Speaking  to  the  Caucus,  Speaker  Rayburn  did  not  outline 
specific  measures  which  the  party  leadership  would  support 
but  he  did  plead  for  a spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  so 
that  the  party  could  carry  out  the  legislative  program  which 
he  felt  the  election  had  placed  upon  them.  A challenge  to 
this  plea  for  harmony  came  from  a group  of  liberal  Democrats 
who  sought  to  modify  a major  power  base  of  the  conservative 
coalition.  Conservatives  in  the  Democratic  party,  principally 
from  the  Southern  states,  had  been  returned  to  Congress  in 
the  election  of  1958  in  the  same  numbers  as  they  had  been  in 
preceding  elections.  Most  of  these  Southern  Democrats  ware 
unopposed  in  general  elections  and  were  able  to  build  up  an 
unbroken  line  of  succession  which  assured  them  seniority  on 
the  standing  committees.  For  years,  some  of  them  joined  forces 
with  Republicans  in  an  informal  alliance  in  support  or  re- 
jection of  particular  bills  in  Congress.  Observers  of  Congress 
usually  refer  to  this  alliance  as  the  conservative  coalition. 

An  analysis  of  the  strength  of  the  coalition,  after  the 
195S  election,  indicated  that  the  group  held  264  House  seats. 


17.  Ibid.,  p.  42 


which  was  a loss  of  47  seats  from  the  previous  session;  and 
in  the  Senate  they  held  53  seats,  which  was  a loss  of  13 
seats  from  the  previous  session.  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  losses  came  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Even  so, 
the  coalition  still  retained  a 92-vote  majority  in  the  House 
and  an  18-vote  majority  in  the  Senate  on  any  issue  which  the 
coalition  chose  to  stand  together.  One  political  observer 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  conservative  coalition 
was  the  "true"  majority  in  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  and  would 
operate  to  support  the  program  of  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion.19 

A major  power  base  of  the  conservative  coalition  in  the 
House  wa s the  House  Rules  Committee.^9  Democratic  Chairman 
Howard  W,  Smith  of  Virginia  was  well  known  for  his  economic 
conservatism  as  were  several  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
Although  the  Committee  membership  was  comprised  of  eight 


18.  Ibid.,  December  4,  1959,  p.  1519. 

19.  Sidney  Hyman,  "Inquiry  into  the  Decline  of  Congress,"  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  January  3,  19 GO,  pp.  5,  33-39,  41. 

20.  The  Rules  Committee  has  the  power  to  propose  to  the  House 
"special  orders"  or  rules  which  in  effect  set  both  the 
time  and  the  terms  of  debate  on  a bill.  The  rule  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee  not  only  may  make  a particular  bill 
the  order  of  business,  it  may  also  set  a limit  on  the 
time  of  debate,  specify  what  amendments  may  be  considered, 
what  votes  may  be  taken,  and  what  motions  shall  be  in 
order.  The  chief  controversy  over  the  Committee's  powers, 
however,  centers  around  its  negative  aspects.  That  is, 

the  Committee  may  refuse  to  grant  a rule,  thus  preventing 
a bill's  consideration;  it  may  make  its  assent  condition- 
al on  the  sponsoring  committee's  agreement  to  change 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill;  or  it  may  report  a rule 
that  favors  certain  amendments  unwelcome  to  the  sponsors. 


Democrats  and  four  Republicans,  it  frequently  happened  that 
two  of  the  Democrats,  Chairman  Smith  and  Representative 
William  Colmer  of  Mississippi,  voted  with  the  Republicans. 

This  conservative  coalition  resulted  in  a six  to  six  tie 
vote  and  prevented  legislation  from  moving  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  onto  the  floor  for  further  action.  As  Representative 
Chet  Ilolifields  of  California  put  it,  "a  few  men  strategically 
situated  in  the  Rules  Committee,  can  impose  their  will  on  the 
Congress  and  prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation  deemed  by 
the  House  majority  to  be  essential  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation."^ 

Representative  Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  leader  of 
the  liberal  Democrats  who  sought  to  curb  the  powers  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  charged  that  the  Committee  had  in  previous 
sessions  been  a "graveyard”  for  much  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Congress  had  favored.  Thus,  the  group  sought  to  limit 
the  awsome  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  presenting  two  pro- 
posals, which  they  hoped  approval  could  be  won.  First,  they 
sought  the  reenactment  of  the  21-day  rule  whereby  a bill 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  21  calendar  days  could  be 
called  up  for  a vote  by  the  Chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
which  had  considered  it.  This  rule  had  been  repealed  when  the 
Republicans  took  power  in  1953.  Second,  they  asked  that  the 
membership  of  the  Rouse  Rules  Committee  be  changed  from  the 
existing  eight  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  to  a new  formula 

21.  George  Galloway,  The  Legislative  Process  in  Congress  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1053")  pp . 344-345. 


of  nine  Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  with  a representa- 
tive from  the  liberal  group  appointed  to  fill  the  additional 
Democratic  seat.  The  liberal  reform  group  knew  that  their 
success  depended  upon  the  desires  of  the  party  leadership 
in  the  House,  principally  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  The  group 
spokesman.  Representative  Thompson,  issued  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  not  dissatisfied  with  the  House  leader- 
ship and  further,  that  the  movement  for  reform  absolutely 
was  not  a revolt  against  the  party  leadership .^2 

It  was  apparent  that  Speaker  Rayburn  was  opposed  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Rules  Committee.  The  reform  group 
met  with  him  prior  to  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  agreed  to  call 
off  their  demand  for  change  in  return  for  a pledge  from  the 
Speaker  that  properly  considered  legislation  would  pass  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  the  House  floor  within  a reasonable 
period  of  time.  On  receiving  this  promise  from  the  Speaker, 
the  reform  group  issued  a statement  voicing  their  confidence 
in  the  Speaker  and  stating  their  belief  that  the  Speaker  would 
"support  such  procedural  steps  as  may  become  necessary  to 
obtain  House  consideration  of  reported  bills  from  legislation 
committees.”23  It  was  also  understood  that  House  leadership 
decisions  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion would  be  coordinated  with  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  Senate. 


22.  Conn-r-nc isional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVI,  December  26, 
1958,  p.  1970. 

23.  Ibid.,  XVII,  January  9,  1959,  p.  45. 


Congressional  Minority 


Senate  Leadership 

Republicans  in  the  Senate  were  forced  to  select  a new 
Minority  Leader  because  of  the  resignation  of  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland.  The  conservative  wing  of  the  party  had  lost 
many  of  its  reliable  members  in  the  1958  election  and  this 
encouraged  members  of  the  party’s  liberal  wing  to  demand  more 
recognition  in  the  leadership  positions.  A group  of  14,  out 
of  34  Republican  Senators,  organized  and  threatened  to  block 
the  election  of  Senator  Everett  Dirk sen  of  Illinois  to  the 
Minority  Leader's  post  if  representation  in  the  leadership 
circles  was  not  forthcoming.24  Dirksen  had  been  elected 
Senate  Republican  Whip  in  January  1957,  and  was  reported  to 
have  the  inside  track  for  Senator  Knowland’ s job. 

Senator  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky  was  selected  by  the 
insurgent  group  of  liberals  to  run  for  the  Minority  Leader’s 
position.  Cooper  contended  that  the  time  had  come  for  a change 
Jn  the  leadership  to  one  that  would  "offer  new  ideas  and  better 
unity  on  program  and  policy."25  He  said  he  was  seeking  the 
post  in  order  to  give  greater  influence  to  views  of  the  liberal 
Republicans  at  White  House  Conferences  on  Administration 
policies  and  to  present  a more  positive.  Constructive  legisla- 
tive program  to  Congress  and  the  Country.  He  charged  that 


24 * Ibid. , p.  44. 

25 • Ibid. , January  2,  1959,  p.  21 


Senator  Dirksen  was  ''not  wholly  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the 
country . 

Although  the  group  was  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Senator  Dirksen  to  the  Minority  Leadership  position,  they 
were  able  to  gain  concessions  which  included  the  election  of 
their  candidate.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California  as 
Minority  Whip. 

After  the  party  elections,  both  the  conservative  and 
liberal  wings  of  the  party  membership  moved  to  closed  ranks. 
Senator  Cooper  pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership  to- 
ward the  development  of  a stronger  party  and  a more  construc- 
tive program  in  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire, 
reiterated  a promise  he  had  made  to  give  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  party  more  representation  on  the  Committee  on  Committees 
and  an  increased  voice  on  the  Policy  Committee.  Senator 
Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference, agreed  that  he  would  try  to  place  each  Republican 

Senator  cn  a major  committee  but  that  it  would  depend  upon 

27 

"what  we  can  work  out  with  the  Democrats.” 

The  conservative  forces  were  in  solid  control  of  the 
Republican  leadership  positions.  Dirksen,  who  had  originally 
supported  Taft,  had  come  to  agree  increasingly  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  He  told  reporters 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  opposition  to  his  election 


26.  Ibid. 
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as  Minority  Leader.  "X  am  the  number  one  Eisenhower  man 
in  the  Senate,"  he  said.  He  described  himself  as  a down-the- 
line  Eisenhower  supporter  who  advocated  governmental  economy 
and  labeled  deficit  financing  as  "the  main  cause  of  the 

oq 

inflationary  price  trend." 

Under  Dirksen's  leadership  the  Republicans  found  their 
liaison  with  the  White  House  improved  and  the  President  more 
accessible . 

House  Leadership 

A party  revolt  for  a leadership  change  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  also  in  the  making,  but  it  did  not 
emerge  along  the  liberal-conservative  lines  as  it  had  in  the 
Senate.  Discontent  had  developed  over  the  long-time  Minority 
Leadership  of  Representative  Joseph  Martin  of  Massachusetts; 
in  the  opinions  of  some,  Martin  was  too  conservative  while 
others  felt  he  was  too  old  to  give  vigorous  leadership. 

The  revolt  came  into  the  open  several  days  prior  to 
the  Party  Conference  meeting  when  Representative  Charles 
Ilalleck  of  Indiana  issued  a statement  saying:  "I  will  again 

be  a candidate  for  Republican  floor  leader.  ...  If  elected 
X will  do  my  best  to  . . . write  a good  Republican  record  in 
the  86th  Congress  and  make  certain  the  American  people  are 
told  about  that  record."00 
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Both  in  1954  and  in  195G,  when  the  Republicans  failed 
to  achieve  control  of  the  House,  Charles  Ilalleck  had  gone  to 
the  White  House  to  inform  the  President  that  he  intended  to 
oppose  Joseph  Martin  for  the  post  of  Minority  Leader.  He 
wanted  the  blessing  of  the  President,  but  on  both  occasions 
Eisenhower  had  refused,  and  Ilalleck  had  gone  along  with  the 
President’s  decision.  After  the  195S  elections,  Ilalleck 
again  went  to  the  President  saying:  "The  time  has  come,  when 

I can  no  longer  work  under  Martin’s  nominal  leadership. 

Twice  before  I have  held  off  but  now  I’m  determined  to  unseat 
him.  And  I have  the  votes  to  do  it."3-*-  The  1958  elections 
had  convinced  Eisenhower  that  changes  in  the  Republican 
leadership  in  Congress  were  needed.  The  President  said  that 
he  had  done  his  best  to  unify  the  Republican  members  in  the 
House  and  to  get  them  to  pull  together,  lie  told  Ilalleck  that, 
"with  the  poor  showing  the  Republicans  have  made  throughout 
the  country,  I simply  say  to  you  that,  while  I shall  make  no 
attempt  to  influence  any  congressman’s  vote,  I shall  no 

o p 

longer  stand  in  your  way."0* 

When  the  votes  were  cast.  Republicans  chose  Charles 
Ilalleck  to  replace  Joseph  Martin  as  Minority  Leader  of  the 
party  by  a vote  of  74  to  70.  Martin  attributed  his  defeat  in 
part  to  the  Republican  election  reverses,  which  be  said,  "had 
the  boys  confused.  They  wanted  a fall  guy."33  Confirming 

31.  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  op .cit . , p.  384. 

32.  Ibid. 

33.  Congressional  Oqiarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII,  January  9, 
1959,  p . 43  . ” 


this.  Representative  William  Ayres  of  Ohio  said:  "After 

losing  three  consequtive  Congressional  elections,  we  thought 
it  was  a good  time  to  try  a new  approach."0 * A second 
factox*  was  the  belief  that  the  younger  Ilalleck,  at  age  58, 
would  offer  the  members  a more  vigox’ous,  aggressive  leader- 
ship than  Martin  who  was  now  age  74.  To  some  extent  the 
conflict  represented  a diffei’ence  between  two  genei’ations  of 
Republicans,  with  the  younger  members  largely  in  the  Ilalleck 
camp.  Selection  of  the  Party  Whip,  Representative  Leslie 
Arends  of  Illinois,  was  also  made  with  the  decisive  votes  of 
this  younger  Republican  group. 

Under  the  new  leadership  of  Charles  Ilalleck  in  the  House 
and  Everette  Dirksen  in  the  Senate,  the  Republican  Party  was 
to  achieve  a closer  relationship  with  the  President  and,  in 
turn,  the  President  was  able  to  count  on  more  aggressive 
leadership  for  his  program  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Congressional  Economic  Philosophy 
Two  legacies  of  the  1957-195S  recession  set  the  stage 
for  the  heated  and  repeated  conflict  of  competing  economic 
philosophies  between  the  Congressional  majority  and  the 
minority.  The  first  legacy  eoncei’ned  the  largest  peacetime 
deficit  in  fedex’al  budgetary  history.  Instead  of  the  §500 
million  surplus  envisaged  a year  earlier,  a deficit  of  §12.9 
billion  was  now  anticipated  for*  fiscal  1959.  The  estimated 
expenditures  soai’ed  to  §81  billion  and  receipts  dropped  to 
$6S  billion.  At  the  same  time,  the  second  legacy,  unemployment 


34.  Ibid. , p.  44. 


showed  little  evidence  of  dropping  below  the  five  percent 
level.  This  figure  was  considerably  higher  than  the  1947-1949 
post-recession  level  of  three  percent  unemployment  and  four 
percent  for  the  1953-1954  post-recession  period.35 

To  the  Congressional  minority,  representing  the  Admin- 
istration’s viewpoint,  the  huge  deficit  spelled  a renewal  of 
inflationary  pressures  calling  for  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint; to  the  enlarged  Congressional  majority,  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  reflected  a low  rate  of  economic  growth 
traceable  to  the  static  and  laggard  policies  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration.  Majority  Leader  Johnson,  in  his  major 
address  to  the  Democratic  Conference,  indicted  the  Republi- 
can Administration  for  its  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  which  he  said  caused  a decline  in  the  economic 
growth  rate  resulting  in  an  increased  unemployment  rate. 
Johnson  rejected  the  President’s  demand  for  a balanced  budget 
as  the  primary  goal  of  governmental  policy.  Rather,  he 
called  for  new  ideas  and  new  government  programs  to  spur  the 
economy;  a position  in  direct  opposition  to  the  President’s. 

The  economic  philosophy  of  trie  Democratic  majority  was 
further  expressed  in  the  majority  views  of  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  Congress.36  This  Report  suggested 
that  a more  rapid  rate  of  economic  expansion  of  production  and 
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employment  could  be  attained  in  1959  than  that  estimated  by 
the  Administration’s  executive  officials  appearing  before  the 
Committee  and  by  the  President’s  Budget  and  Economic  Report. 

To  achieve  this  higher  rate  of  growth,  the  Report  indicated 
that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  employment  rather  than  on  stabilizing  prices. 

This  majority  view  was  a direct  challenge  to  the  Administra- 
tion’ s contention  that  inflation  was  the  chief  threat  to  the 
economy  and  that  a balanced  budget  was  the  prime  requisite.'*' 

In  regard  to  monetary  policy,  the  majority  suggested 
that  a continuation  of  the  Administration’s  restrictive 
monetary  policies,  aimed  at  curbing  inflation,  could  well 
increase  the  difficulties  of  achieving  prompt  and  full 
economic  recovery  from  the  1957-1958  recession.  The  majority 
felt  that  sound  budgetary  policy  might  well  call  for  expand- 
ing certain  federal  activities  while  contracting  others,  and 
this  should  not  be  labeled  as  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Thus,  it  was  clear  that  the  Congressional  majority  did 
not  consider  the  problem  of  inflation  as  the  primary  problem 
facing  the  economy.  They  declared  that  balancing  the  Presi- 
dent’s proposed  $77  billion  budget  was  of  less  importance 
than  discharging  the  proper  functions  cf  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  meeting  its  responsibilities  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  federal  and  economic  problems.  This 

37.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII,  March  lo, 
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philosophy  of  the  Congressional  majority  was  incorporated 
into  their  goals  for  housing  legislation  for  1959. 

In  contrast  to  the  majority  position,  the  Congressional 
minority  supported  the  economic  philosophy  of  the  President, 
and  their  goals  for  housing  legislation  reflected  this 
economic  position.  A detailed  discussion  of  the  Administra- 
tion’s proposed  housing  legislation  and  that  sponsored  by 
the  Congressional  majority  follows  in  the  next  chapter  on 
housing  goals. 


CHAPTER  V 


HOUSING  GOALS  OF  TIIE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CONGRESS 


Beginning  with  New  Deal  housing  legislation,  a growing 
consensus  in  Congress  held  that  the  federal  government  should 
play  a major  role  in  the  housing  field.  Early  legislation 
set  a goal  of  "a  decent  hone  and  a suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,"  and  stipulated  that  federal- 
ly financed  housing  programs  should  be  enacted  to  help  stimu- 
late and  stabilize  the  economy.'*’  These  objectives  were 
embodied  in  the  major  housing  acts  of  1934,  1937,  1949,  and 
1954. 

Existing  Policy  and  Programs  in  Brief 
The  first  national  housing  act  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1934.  It  created  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  whose 
purpose  was  to  insure  loans  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
repair  and  improvement  of  houses.  Further,  it  was  to: 

. . . improve  nationwide  housing  standards, 
provide  employment  and  stimulate  industry;  to 
improve  conditions  with  respect  to  home  mortgage 
financing,  to  prevent  speculative  excesses  in 
in  new  mortgage  investment,  and  to  eliminate  the 


1.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
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necessity  for  costly  second  mortgage  financing  by 
creating  a system  of  mutual  mortgage  insurance. ^ 

Congress  set  up  a long-range  program  of  public  housing 
for  low-income  families  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  The 
act  created  the  Public  Housing  Administration  to  administer 
the  program  of  federal  financial  assistance  to  the  local 
public  bodies  providing  low- rent  housing.  The  need  for  this 
act  had  been  established  in  an  inventory  conducted  of  203 
urban  areas  in  1934  and  1936  which  revealed  that  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  the  nation*  s families  were  living  under  sub- 
standard conditions,  and  that  these  families  were  unable  to 
afford  decent  private  housing.2 3 4  The  stated  purpose  cf  the 
act  was  to: 


. . . promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
by  employing  its  funds  and  credit.  . . to  assist  the 
several  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
alleviate  present  and  recurring  unemployment  and  to 
remedy  the  unsafe  and  insanitary  housing  conditions 
and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
dwellings,  for  families  of  low  income,  in  urban  and 
rural  nonfarm  areas.  . . .** 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  designed  to  stimulate  and 
expand  the  low  cost  public  housing  program  and  to  signifi- 
cantly broaden  the  federal  government’s  role  in  housing. 
Private  enterprise  and  state  and  local  governments,  in 
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partnership  with  the  federal  government,  were  to  take  the 
initiative  in  meeting  the  goal  of  a decent  home  and  a suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American  family.  Congress 
recognized  that  a more  comprehensive  attack  upon  the  slum 
problem  should  be  taken,  and  in  the  1949  Act  it  provided  for 
the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  the  redevelopment 
of  slum  areas.  The  Act  authorized  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  make  loans  up  to  §1  million  and  grants  up 
to  C'500  million  to  localities  to  acquire  land,  clear  slums, 
and  make  the  areas  available  for  redevelopment  either  by 
public  or  private  enterprise.  The  requirement  that  adequate 
housing  must  be  made  available  to  all  families  displaced  by 
redevelopment  projects  was  a part  of  the  Act. 

Early  in  his  administration.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed the  Advisory  Committee  on  Governmental  Housing  Poli- 
cies and  Prograins  to  study  the  housing  needs  of  the  nation 
and  to  submit  a report  on  these  needs  with  recommendations. 
The  1953  report  of  this  committee  became  the  basis  for  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  Essentially  the  committee  endorsed  the 
housing  objectives  established  by  the  1949  Act  and  made  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  President  for: 

Increased  federal  grants  and  loans  to  local 
communities  for  slum  clearance  and  extension  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  loan  and  in- 
surance to  older  areas. 

Continuance  of  federally  subsidized  low-rent 
public  housing  with  specific  provisions  for 
priorities  in  occupancy  for  low-income  families 


displaced  "by  slum  clearance,  rehabilitation  or 
public  works.5 

Other  recommendations  included  liberalization  of  terms  for 
Federal  Housing  Administration  loans  and  the  formation  of  a 
privately  owned  National  Mortgage  Marketing  Corporation. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  created  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  liberalized  the  conditions  under  which  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  could  make  advances,  loans,  and 
grants  to  communities  for  planning  and  administering  urban 
renewal  projects.  The  Act  carried  urban  renewal  beyond  slum 
clearance  and  initiated  comprehensive  federal-local  coopera- 
tion for  community  development  by  providing  that  one  city 
dollar  invested  in  public  works  as  well  as  in  cash  would  be 
matched  by  two  federal  dollars.  The  definition  of  urban 
renewal  was  also  extended  to  encompass  nonresidential  struc- 
tures. The  use  of  eminent  domain  to  facilitate  assembly  of 
land  for  redevelopment  was  perhaps  the  single  most  important 
factor  encouraging  new  private  investment  in  slum  and  blighted 
area  projects,0 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in  housing  emerged 
from  the  provisions  of  these  major  housing  acts.  The  pro- 
visions were  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  participation 
of  the  federal  government  in  housing  was  essential  to  stimu- 
late and  stabilize  the  economy  and  to  meet  the  social  need 


5.  Wendt,  The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Housing,  op , 
cit . , pp  . 10-11. 

G.  "Thirty  Years  of  Government  in  Housing,"  Congressional 
Digest,  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  March,  1959,  p.  68. 
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of  a decent  home  for  every  American  family.  These  two  goals 
were  stated  explicitly  in  the  housing  acts  and  became  the 
government ’ s continuing  housing  policy. 

Housing  Coals  of  the  Congr essional  Maj ority 
The  Congressional  majority  supported  the  established 
housing  policy  incorporated  in  the  major  housing  acts  and 
sought  to  extend  the  federal  government’s  authorizations  to 
existing  programs  and  to  authorize  funds  for  the  creation  of 
several  new  programs. 

Early  in  1958,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Democratic 
majority,  the  Congress  passed  an  emergency  housing  bill  to 
stimulate  the  home  building  industry  which  was  in  an  economic 
slump  from  the  1957-1958  recession.  Later  in  the  session, 
the  omnibus  housing  bill,  known  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1S58, 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  to  clear  the  House  Rules  Commit- 


tee. This  bill  contained  provisions  for  urban  renewal, 
public  housing  and  other  major  housing  programs.  As  a result 
oi  the  19o3  bill’s  faixure  to  pass  the  House,  there  was  no 
general  housing  bill  in  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-fifth 
Congi ess . With  authorizations  for  most  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams near  exhaustion,  the  Congressional  majority  felt  a sense 
of  urgency  to  push  through  an  omnibus  bill  early  in  the  First 
session  oi  Eighty-sixth  session.  The  legislative  subcommit- 
tees on  housing  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  conducted  exten- 
sive public  hearings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during 
1957  and  1958  to  establish  the  existing  need  for  housing 
authorizations.  Testimony  given  by  witnesses  at  these  hearings 
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convinced  a majority  on  these  two  subcommittees  that  increased 
federal  government  participation  in  housing  programs  was 
needed  and  this  participation  should  be  projected  into  future 
years  on  a sustained  and  predictable  bases. ^ 

Traditionally,  the  pressure  for  expanding  housing  pro- 
grams had  come  from  Democratic  administrations  and  Congres- 
sional majorities,  while  efforts  to  restrict  federal  activity 
had  come  from  Republican  ranks.  Exceptions  to  this  general- 
ity were  that  a small  number  of  Southern  Democrats  consis- 
tently voted  with  Republicans  to  curtail  federal  participation 
and  a small  number  of  Republicans,  usually  from  ui'ban  areas, 
voted  with  the  Democrats  to  expand  the  federal  government's 
role.  While  serving  as  Republican  Minority  Leader,  during 
the  post  World  War  II  period,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
recognized  the  need  for  government  sponsored  housing  programs 
and  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  Bipartisan  support  for  housing  legislation  also 
increased  with  the  Eisenhower  Administration’s  sponsorship  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  which  contained  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  projected  their 
housing  goals  into  the  omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1959,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Housing,  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  and  Representative 
Albert  Rains,  both  of  Alabama.  The  bills  called  for  an 


7.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Report  on  Housing  Act  of  1959,  S 2654.  Report  No.  924, 

86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  September  8,  1959,  p.  2. 


increased  authorization  for  urban  renewal  over  an  extended 
period  of  years;  authorization  of  additional  public  housing 
units;  provision  for  direct  loans  for  college  housing  and 
college  service  facilities  with  the  new  provision  of  guaran- 
teed loans  to  college  classrooms  and  libraries.  Other  new 
programs  provided  direct  loans  to  non-profit  corporations 
building  apartments  for  the  elderly  and  authorized  the  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Association  to  buy  mortgages  of  coopera- 
tive housing  projects.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
insurance  program  was  funded  through  19G0  with  an  established 
dollar  limitation.  These  provisions  for  housing  programs 
were  a continuation  and  expansion  of  existing  housing  policy 
and  comprised  the  goals  of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Housing  Goals  of  the  President 

The  major  policy  goals  of  the  President  were  presented 
to  Congress  in  the  form  of  three  important  messages,  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  Cudget  Message,  and  the 
Economic  Report . 

The  President  made  his  position  clear  on  the  issue  of 
spending  when  he  warned  Congress  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  that  they  "must  avoid  any  contribution  to  the  infla- 
tionary processes"  by  passing  spending  legislation  which 
would  upset  the  proposed  balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 

O 

19G0.‘  This  same  theme  of  "fiscal  responsibility"  was 


8 . Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac. , (Washington,  D . C . : C o n - 

gressional  Quarterly,  Inc.,  1959),  XV,  pp . G41-G4-2. 


continued  in  the  President's  Budget  Message  which  called  for 
an  anticipated  $77.10  Billion  in  receipts  and  $77.03  Billion 
in  expenditures  and  would  yield  a surplus  of  $7  million.  Re 
again  cautioned  Congress  against  the  dangers  of  inflation 
and  urged  the  legislative  Body  not  to  undertake  any  new  fed- 
eral spending  projects.9 10  Eisenhower's  concern  over  an  esti- 
mated $12.9  Billion  deficit  in  government  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1959,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  his  stern  determination 
to  keep  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year’s  Budget  in  Balance.  The 
President's  Economic  Report  to  Congress  stated  that  the  chief 
way  the  government  could  discharge  its  responsibility  for 
helping  to  achieve  economic  growth  was  with  price  stability 
through  the  prudent  conduct  of  its  own  financial  affairs.  He 
added: 

If  the  government  spending  is  held  within 
the  limits  set  in  the  proposed  Budget,  the  growth 
of  our  economy  at  the  rate  that  may  Be  expected 
would  make  it  possible  . . . for  added  incentives 
and  means  for  vigorous  economic  growth  and  im- 
provement.^0 

It  was  apparent  from  these  three  messages  to  Congress 
that  the  executive  housing  goals  would  Be  predicated  on  the 
overriding  goal  of  "fiscal  responsibility;"  that  provisions 
for  government  appropriations  for  housing  programs  were  to 
Be  held  to  a Bare  minimum,  and  in  some  cases,  authorizations 
for  existing  programs  would  not  Be  requested.  The  President 


9.  New  York  Times.  January  20,  1959,  pp.  15-20. 
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was  adament  in  his  request  to  Congress  to  initiate  no  new 
spending  programs  for  housing. 

The  Administration’s  housing  recommendations  were  out- 
lined in  the  Budget  Message  which  provided  for  an  increased 
authorization  to  the  FIIA  insurance  program  and  removed  the 
annual  dollar  limitation.  The  President  preferred  that  Con- 
gress deal  with  the  government  hacked  insurance  program  in 
separate  legislation  so  that  its  provisions  would  not  he 
contingent  upon  approval  of  other  housing  programs  contained 
in  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  many  of  which  the  President 
found  objectionable. 

For  the  urban  renewal  program,  the  President  recommended 
that  Congress  assure  the  states  and  cities  of  continuing 
federal  support  with  forward  authorization  to  enable  each 
community  to  develop  a long-term  community- wide  plan,  which 
could  then  be  financed  in  realistic  annual  installments.  He 
asked  for  a change  in  the  existing  contribution  formula  so 
that  the  states  and  cities  would  assume  a gradually  increased 
share  of  the  expense  of  buying  and  improving  the  land  and  of 
other  costs.  lie  urged  more  careful  planning  by  requiring  the 
states  and  communities  to  assume  their  share  of  the  cost.  lie 
proposed  also  that  local  agencies  be  assisted  with  loan  com- 
mitments to  obtain  financing  from  private  sources.  He  further 
advocated  that  the  federal  government's  expense  of  the  pro- 
jects be  reduced  from  the  existing  two-thirds  to  one-half  of 
the  cost  to  the  city. 
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By  omitting  any  new  authorizations  for  public  housing 
and  college  housing  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Admin- 
istration would  allow  these  programs  to  expire  when  their 
existing  authority  ran  out.  In  reference  to  his  i^ecpuest  for 
no  new  public  housing  units  he  said: 


By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  I960,  over  475,000 
federally  aided  public  housing  units  will  be  oc- 
cupied by  almost  2 million  people,  and  the  addi- 
tional 110,000  units  already  authorized  will  be 
under  contract  for  federal  contributions  but  will 
not  yet  be  constructed.  These  585,000  units 
should  meet  most  of  the  demand  for  such  housing 
by  low-income  families  displaced  by  highway  con- 
struction, urban  renewal,  or  similar  government- 
al action  in  the  next  few  years.  I shall  not  ask 
for  any  additional  units. ^ 

These  housing  proposals  of  the  President  were  contained 


in  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Homer  Capehart  of 
Indiana  and  Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah,  both  Republican  members 
of  the  subcommittee  on  housing.  The  Capehart  bill,  S G5, 
applied  only  to  the  emergency  needs  of  fiscal  1959,  while  the 
Bennett  bill,  S 612,  was  designed  to  cover  the  Administration 1 s 
longer-range  housing  proposals.  Similar  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Comparison  of  Proposed  Housing  Bills 
A comparison  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  housing  bills 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  measures  sponsored  by 
■ the  Administration  and  the  Democratic  majority.  The  programs 
selected  for  consideration  include  urban  renewal,  public 
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housing,  college  housing,  housing  for  the  elderly,  FIIA  in- 
surance, and  FN?lA  authorizations . 

Urban  Renewal 

The  Administration  hills  called  for  a total  authoriza- 
tion of  £1.55  for  urban  renewal  to  meet  the  emergency  needs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1059  and  to  provide  grant  authorizations 
over  a six-year  period.  The  emergency  measure  for  1959, 
identified  as  S 65,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Homer  Capehart 
in  the  Senate  and  provided  $100  million  for  slum  clearance 
projects  and  established  a $100  million  fund  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  The  remaining  $1.35  billion 
for  capital  grant  authorizations  was  contained  in  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Wallace  Bennett,  S 612,  and  was  to  be 
spent  over  a six-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $250  million 
for  fiscal  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  The  bill  called  for  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  share  of  the  federal  government’s 
participation  in  the  urban  renewal  program  from  the  existing 
two-thirds  to  one-half.  This  reduction  would  be  60  percent 
in  fiscal  1961:  55  percent  in  fiscal  1902;  and  50  percent  in 
fiscal  1903,  1964,  and  1965.  For  urban  planning,  the  Adminis- 
tration bill  authorized  $10  million.12  The  bill  did  not 
include  funds  for  a scholarship  program  for  urban  graduate 
study . 

The  Democratic  majority’s  bill,  S 57,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  called  for  total 


12.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings.  January  22-28,  1959, 
op ,cit . , p . 2 . 
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authorizations  of  $2.1  billion  over  a six-year  period  for 
urban  renewal.  The  outlay  would  be  $350  million  a year 
starting  in  fiscal  1959.  The  bill  retained  the  participation 
formula  of  two -thirds  for  the  federal  government  and  one- 
third  for  the  local  community.  A new  provision  by  which  the 
local  community  would  be  able  to  count  public  improvements 
which  were  started  up  to  five  years  prior  to  approval  of  the 
urban  renewal  project  was  included  in  the  bill.  Authoriza- 
tions for  $10  million  for  urban  planning  and  $1.5  million  for 
scholarships  for  urban  graduate  study  were  also  provided. ^ 

In  the  House,  the  Democratic  majority’s  bill  HR  2357 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama  and 
called  for  a total  authorization  of  §1.5  billion  over  a three 
year  period,  providing  for  $500  million  in  capital  grants 
immediately  upon  enactment  and  an  additional  $500  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  I960  and  1961.  The  Rains  bill  also 
included  the  participation  formula  for  two-thirds  for  the 
federal  government  and  one-third  for  the  local  community, 
and  allowed  the  non-cash  contribution  for  projects  started 
within  the  preceding  five-year  period.  The  bill  specified 
that  applications  for  urban  renewal  grants  would  be  processed 
in  the  order  of  their  receipt,  rather  than  on  a rationing 
system  based  on  a city’s  population.  For  urban  planning,  the 
bill  authorized  $10  million  but  contained  no  provisions  for 
scholarship  funds  for  urban  graduate  study.14 


13.  Ibid.,  p.  2. 

14.  Ibi d . , p.  75. 


Public  Housing 

The  Administration  bills  did  not  authorize  any  new  units 
for  public  housing.  The  Sparkman  bill  authorized  an  additional 
35,000  units  from  July  1,  1059  through  July  30,  19G3  and  ex- 
tended the  deadline  of  previous  public  housing  authorizations. 
The  total  effect  would  allow  the  federal  government  to 
authorize  about  45,000  units  between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  June  30,  1963.^°  In  the  House,  the  Rains  bill 
authorized  35,000  units  a year  beginning  in  fiscal  1959  until 
the  810,000  units  authorized  under  the  1949  Housing  Act  were 
exhausted.  The  provision  stipulated  that  the  federal  subsidy 
could  not  exceed  (336  million  in  any  one  year.  There  were 
approximately  190,000  units  remaining  from  the  original  1949 

1 f* 

authorization . 

College  Housing 

The  Administration  bill  authorized  (200  million  in  fiscal 
1959  for  direct  loans  to  colleges  for  dormitory  construction . 
Beyond  1959,  the  Administration  recommended  a new  arrangement 
contained  in  the  Senate  education  bill,  S 1017,  which  would  . 
provide  for  federal  government  guarantee  of  construction 
bonds  limited  to  (500  million  over  a 20-year  period.  The 
Sparkman  bill  provided  for  (400  million  for  college  housing 
loans  with  §50  million  reserved  for  nurse  and  intern  dormi- 
tories and  (50  million  for  service  facilities  such  as  student 


15 . Ibid. , p . 81 . 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  127. 


union  and  cafeterias.  In  addition  it  authorized  £125  million 
in  loans  for  academic  facilities  such  as  classrooms  and 
libraries  and  another  (125  million  to  guarantee  private  loans 
on  such  construction.17  The  Rains  bill  authorized  $400 
million  for  college  dormitory  loans  but  contained  no  provision 
for  the  new  program  of  loans  for  classrooms.1^ 


Housing  for  the  Elder ly 

The  Administration  bills  did  not  provide  any  authoriza- 
tion for  direct  loans  for  construction  of  housing  for  the 
elderly;  nor  did  the  Sparkman  bill.  The  Rains  bill  authorized 
£100  million  for  a new  program  of  direct  loans  to  non-profit 
corporations  building  apartments  for  persons  02  years  or 
older. 


Federal  Housing  Administration  Insurance 

The  Administrations  emergency  bill,  3 05,  increased  FILA 
authorization  by  £o  billion  immediately  upon  enactment.  A 
provision  in  S 012  would  remove  the  dollar  limitations  on  the 
volume  of  insurance  for  the  various  FILA.  insurance  programs, 
exclusive  of  military  housing.  This  provision  to  remove  the 
dollar  limitation  on  FIIA  insurance  was  a new  innovation  and 
was  not  contained  either  in  the  Sparkman  or  Rains  bills.  The 
Sparkman  bill  provided  for  a total  of  £10  billion  FHA 


17.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

18.  Ibid. , p.  143. 
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autliorization;  §5  billion  for  fiscal  1959,  and  an  additional 
$5  billion  for  fiscal  1960/"®  The  Rains  bill  did  not  stipu- 
late a specified  amount  for  FIIA. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Cooperative  Housing;  Hortg ape s 

The  Administration  and  the  Sparkman  bills  did  not  contain 
provisions  for  FNMA  to  purchase  cooperative  housing  mortgages. 
The  Rains  bill  authorized  FNMA  to  buy  §75  million  worth  of 
cooperative  housing  mortgages  which  would  provide  §25  million 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill  and  §50  million  for  the  following 
July  1.  Half  of  the  §75  million  would  go  for  consumer  type 
cooperatives  and  the  other  half  for  builder-sponsored  sales 
type 

Summary 

The  Administ ration  wanted  to  meet  the  emergency  housing 
needs  for  three  specific  housing  programs,  urban  renewal, 
college  housing,  and  Fill  insurance  for  fiscal  1959.  For  the 
future,  the  Administration  proposed  to  curtail  federal  expen- 
ditures in  urban  renewal  programs  both  by  a reduction  in  total 
funds  and  a reduction  in  the  percentage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's participation  from  two-thirds  to  one-half.  Authoriza- 
tions for  direct  loans  to  college  housing  would  only  be  for 
fiscal  1959  and  for  later  years  a new  program  of  guaranteed 
bonds  would  be  initiated  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
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Education.  For  Fill  insurance  authorizations  the  Administra- 
tion requested  the  removal  of  the  annual  dollar  limitations 
and  the  President  preferred  that  Congress  deal  with  the 
insurance  program  in  separate  legislation  so  that  its  passage 
would  not  be  contingent  upon  approval  of  other  housing  pro- 
grams in  an  omnibus  bill.  The  Administration  asked  for  no 
new  public  housing  units. 

The  Democratic  majority  sought  to  increase  authorizations 
in  the  existing  programs  of  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and 
college  housing.  The  Senate  bill  created  a new  program  of 
direct  loans  for  college  classrooms  while  the  House  bill  con- 
tained a new  provision  for  direct  loans  for  elderly  housing 
and  authorized  FNMA  to  purchase  mortgages  for  cooperative 
housing.  The  Democratic  majority  did  not  favor  removing  the 
annual  dollar  limitation  on  Fill  insurance  authorization  nor 
removing  the  Fill  provision  from  the  omnibus  housing  bill. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS:  PASSAGE 

OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1959 

The  Eisenhower  Administration’s  drive  toward  balancing 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  found  its  immediate  target 
in  the  early  introduced  housing  legislation.  The  President 
had  cautioned  Congress  in  his  major  addresses  to  avoid  any 
new  spending  legislation  which  would  upset  the  proposed 
budget  and  contribute  to  the  inflationary  process.  He  met 
with  his  Republican  legislative  leadership  and  warned  them 
that  the  Democratic  majority  would  advance  "every  sort  of 
foolish  proposal.  . , in  the  name  of  national  security  and 
the  ’poor’  fellow.”  He  added,  ”We’ve  got  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  thrift  is  not  a bad  word.”^  The  President  pledged 
to  do  everything  in  his  executive  power  to  maintain  his 
balanced  budget  and  threatened  that  he  would  respond  with  a 
veto  if  the  Congress  materially  added  to  the  budget. 

On  January  9,  1959,  Senator  Sparkman  introduced  the 
omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1959,  known  as  S 57.  Sparkman  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  was  virtually  the  same  as  the  omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1958  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the  previous 
session  of  Congress  but  failed  to  clear  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  The  sponsors  of  the  1959  bill  had  accepted  the 
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Senate  compromise  bill  from  the  previous  year  and  incorpor- 
ated it3  provisions  into  S 57  in  an  effort  to  obtain  early 
passage  of  housing  legislation  with  a minimum  of  debate. 

The  Democratic  leadership  was  confident  about  getting  a 
broad  housing  bill  passed  because  authorizations  for  most  of 
the  housing  programs  were  near  exhaustion  and  thi3  meant  that 
housing  legislation  would  be  on  the  top  priority  list  in  this 
session.  The  recent  elections  had  also  assured  them  of  the 
voting  strength  for  passage  in  the  Senate  and  House.  In 
addition,  there  was  a promise  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  major  legislation  would  pass  out  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  floor  action,  and  thi3  would  overcome  the  leg- 
islative obstacle  that  killed  the  1958  bill.  The  Democratic 
majority  felt  a sense  of  urgency  to  push  through  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  and  hearings  were  scheduled  at  an  early  date. 

Senate  Committee  Action 

Hearings  on  housing  legislation  were  usually  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  but  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
bright  of  Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commit  tee,  requested  that  the  hearings  be  held  before  the 
full  Committee  so  that  action  on  the  housing  legislation  might 
be  expedited.  Fulbright  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  pass  a general  housing  bill  with  a minimum  possible 
delay . he  explained  that  the  early  and  speedy  action  was 
necessitated  by  the  failure  of  the  1958  bill  to  pass  during 
-the  last  session  and  consequently  several  of  the  housing 
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programs  had  been  cut  drastically  while  others  were  halted 
completely.2 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  hearings  was  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senators  to  hear  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  departments  and  other  interested 
groups  so  that  specific  need  could  be  established  for  each 
of  the  housing  programs.  In  previous  years,  the  two  most  con- 
troversial housing  programs  which  aroused  the  most  heated 
debate  were  urban  renewal  and  public  housing.  Discussion  of 
these  two  programs  again  occupied  the  central  focus  of  the 
hearings  on  the  1959  legislation,  with  the  added  issue  of 
their  economic  impact  on  the  President's  proposed  1960  budget. 

The  Administration’s  first  witness  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  wa3  Norman  F.  Mason,  Administrator  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  who  urged  the  immediate  passage  of 
the  Administration's  emergency  housing  bill  S 05  which  would 
add  §6  billion  to  the  FIIA  insurance  authorization  for  fiscal 
1959;  provide  an  additional  §200  million  in  grants  for  urban 
renewal  for  the  same  period;  and  increase  the  authorization 
for  college  housing  loans  for  §200  million  for  fiscal  1959. 

He  declared  the  purpose  of  the  emergency  bill  was  to  permit 
the  designated  programs  to  continue  while  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  fully  the  many  other  bousing  provisions 
contained  in  the  other  housing  bills  before  the  committee .3 


2.  U .S .,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings  January  22-28,  1959,  on. 
cit , , pp,  1-2. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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In  discussing  the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  Adminis- 
tration’s housing  proposals  in  both  the  emergency  bill  and 
in  the  general  bill  S 612,  Hr.  Mason  indicated  that  these 
recommendations  were  formulated  with  their  budgetary  impact 
a3  a crucial  determinent.  The  Administration's  basic  objection 
to  the  Democratic  majority’s  bill  was  that  it  had  not  taken 
these  budgetary  factors  into  consideration  and  would,  according 
to  Mason,  have  an  unbalancing  effect  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget. ^ 

Concerning  urban  renewal,  the  Administration ’ s proposal 
would  authorize  §1.35  billion  over  a six-year  period  as 
opposed  to  §2.1  billion  over  a six-year  period  in  the  Democra- 
tic majority’s  bill.  Urban  Renewal  Commissioner  Richard  L. 
Steiner,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  supporting  the 
Administrations  proposals,  stated: 

We  believe  that  the  new  capital  grant  authority 
that  would  be  provided  by  each  of  these  bills  (Denio- 
. cratic  proposals}  would  be  excessive  in  view  of  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Government  to  meet  all  of 
the  anticipated  demands  on  the  budget  in  coming 
years.  The  Administration  program,  contained  in  S 
612,  would  provide  a reasonable  level  of  capital. 5 

Democratic  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  was 

quick  to  disagree  with  the  Administration's  analysis  of  the 

impact  of  urban  renewal  authorizations  on  the  budget.  He 

pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  whether  for  six 

years  or  ten  years,  would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

5.  Ibid. , p.  127. 
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current  budget  nor  would  they  have  any  impact  on  any  federal 
budget  for  at  least  three  years  and  in  seme  cases  five  years. 
The  point  Clark  was  making  was  that  it  was  incorrect  to 
associate  these  future  authorizations  with  the  current  year’ 3 
budget  or  fiscal  year  1960.  Mr.  Mason  agreed  with  Clark  that 
it  did  take  a long  period  of  time  to  get  an  urban  renewal 
program  to  the  stage  where  money  was  spent.6  The  Administra- 
tion also  requested  a reduction  in  the  share  of  the  federal 
government's  participation  in  urban  renewal  projects  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-half  of  the  cost.  It  was  the  Administration' s 
position  that  the  states  and  localities  should  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  responsibility  for  financing  urban  re- 
newal operations.  Senator  Clark  reminded  the  Administration 
representatives  that  local  governments  did  not  have  the  tax 
base  to  increase  their  share  and  hence  this  provision,  if 
adopted,  would  slow  down  if  not  bring  to  a halt  in  some  cases, 
the  much  needed  urban  renewal  projects. 

Speaking  for  the  Public  Housing  Administration,  Commis- 
sioner Charles  E.  Slusser  reiterated  the  President’s  request 
for  no  new  public  housing  authorization.  Eisenhower  had 
stated  in  his  Budget  Message  that  the  existing  authorized 
units  should  meet  most  of  the  demand.  Democratic  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  contended  that  the  Administration  had  not 
justified  its  position  that  there  was  no  need  for  additional 
public  housing  units.  Directing  his  remarks  to  Mr.  Slusser, 
Senator  Douglas  asked: 


6.  Ibid . , p.  81 
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Sen,  Douglas:  Don’t  you  feel  it  necessary  to  justify 

the  fact  that  in  the  Administration  bill 
there  is  no  further  authorisation  for 
public  housing  units? 

Mr.  Slusser:  Not  further  than  the  President  has  ex- 

pressed himself. 


Sen.  Douglas:  Do  you  offer  this  Senate  committee  any 

justification  for  failing  to  include 
further  authorization  for  public  housing? 

Mr.  Slusser:  No,  I do  not  beyond  the  President’s 

recommendations 


Sen.  Clark:  IIow  many  families  are  knocking  on  the 

door  of  public  housing  units  and  not 
getting  in? 

Mr.  Slusser:  We  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Sen.  Clark:  Yes,  but  the  President  has  made  a recom- 

mendation to  stop  all  further  construction 
of  public  housing  without  having  that 
basic  statistic  in  front  of  him.7 8 


Senator  Douglas  contended  that  there  were  two  branches  of 


government,  the  legislative  and  the  executive  and  that  the 
President’s  word  should  not  be  accepted  without  further  expla- 
nation or  justification.  He  charged  that  the  President’s 
statement  that  the  existing  authorization  for  public  housing 
should  meet  most  of  the  demand  was  a guess  in  the  dark  which 
in  no  way  was  based  on  reliable  research.9  The  failure  of 


both  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Housing  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  present  to  Congress 
figures  as  to  t2ie  existing  need  for  public  housing  unit3  in 


7.  Ibid. , p.  143. 

8.  Ibid,.,  p.  159. 


9.  Ibid.,  pp.  143-145 
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terms  of  the  number  of  displaced  families  and  the  amount  of 
unsafe  slum  and  insanitary  housing  in  existence  was  a gross 
dereliction  in  duty,  according  to  Douglas.  Senator  Clark 
supported  Douglas’  charge  and  declared  that  it  was  clear  to 
him  that  the  President  had  recommended  a halt  to  the  public 
housing  program  without  having  the  necessary  facts  before  him 
to  determine  its  justification.  He  noted  that  if  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Administration  were  followed  that  "we  might  as 
well  give  up  our  efforts  to  clear  up  our  slums,  redevelop 
our  cities  and  make  it  possible  for  every  American  family  to 
live  in  a safe  and  sanitary  home."-*-®  The  end  result,  he  con- 
tended, would  be  to  bring  the  program  to  an  end  because  urban 
renewal  projects  could  not  go  forward  under  the  law  unless 
displaced  families  were  assured  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing.  Commissioner  Slusser  replied  that  the  Senator’s 
statement  was  correct.  It  was  evident  that  the  Administra- 
tion’s representatives  had  not  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  majority  that  the  President’s  proposals 
for  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  were  adequate  to  meet 
the  nation’s  need. 

This  same  philosophy  of  the  Administration,  of  holding 
the  line  on  expenditures,  was  expressed  by  other  representa- 
tives from  the  executive  housing  agencies.  Commissioner  John 
C.  Hazeltine  of  the  Community  Facilities  Administration,  said 
that  the  Democratic  proposal  to  initiate  a new  loan  program 


!0.  Ibid. . p.  156 
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for  college  classrooms  and  other  academic  facilities  was  out- 
side the  President’s  budget  and  would  authorize  new  expendi- 
tures which  would  exceed  the  budgetary  objectives.^  The 
Administration  also  objected  to  a provision  in  the  Democratic 
bill  which  would  divide  responsibility  for  administering  the 
program  between  the  Housing  Administrator  and  the  Office  of 
Education  because,  as  Commissioner  Hazeltine  stated,  it  would 
make  accountability  impossible. 

Representatives  from  a number  of  groups  concerned  about 
the  housing  needs  of  the  eountry  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. Host  of  these  groups  were  in  support  of  the  Democratic 
majority’s  bill  and  submitted  documented  evidence  to  justify 
oheir  denunciation  of  the  Administration’ s proposals  as  com- 
pletely inadequate  and  in  the  words  of  one  witness,  na  repu- 
diation of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 12 

Testifying  in  behalf  of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, Mayor  Anthony  J . Celebreeze  cited  a recent  survey  which 
his  group  had  conducted  which  established  a current  need  for 
over  §500  million  in  urban  renex-jal  funds,  in  addition  to  appli- 
cations already  on  hand.  He  voiced  strong  disappointment  at 
the  size  and  3cope  of  the  Administration's  program.  He  crit- 
icised the  President's  Budget  Message  statements  ori  urban 
renewal  for  not  setting  a specific  goal  for  the  nation  and 
not  showing  "recognition  of  the  scope  of  the  total  problem  that 
confronts  us  in  the  slums  and  blighted  areas  in  this  country 
Celebreeze  further  stated  th«at  local  governments  wore  taxing 

11.  Ibid. . p,  134. 

12.  Ibid. . p.  238. 

13 . Ibid. , p.  386. 
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their  people  to  the  hilt  and  that  cities  simply  did  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  increase  their  araount  of  partici- 
pation in  urban  renewal  as  requested  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Mayor  Morris  Pulson  of  Los  Angeles,  concurred  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  Celebreeze.  He  said  that  there  was  no  partisan 
way  to  clear  slums  and  rehouse  those  displaced  in  the  slum 
process.  There  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of  relocation  hous- 
ing, he  added,  in  order  for  cities  to  go  forward  with  plans 
to  eliminate  blight.  He  spoke  out  against  the  Administration’s 
plan  to  reduce  federal  participation  and  increase  local  con- 
tributions, arguing  that  local  governments  did  not  havo  the 
resources  available  "to  assume  a greater  share  of  the  financial 
burden."^  The  Conference  of  Mayors  recommended  lowering  the 
city’s  3hare  of  contribution  in  urban  renewal. 

From  the  fields  of  industry  and  labor,  the  Committee  re- 
ceived pleas  to  discard  the  President’s  economy-geared  housing 
proposals  in  favor  of  more  adequate  measures  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing need.  Speaking  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Department,  declared  that  appeals 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to  "balance  the  budget”  and 
"prevent  inflation"  were  advocated  only  as  rationalizations  for 
further  postponement  of  effective  programs  to  meet  the  nation’ s 


14.  Ibid.,  pp. 402-404 
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housing  and  redevelopment  requirements . "For  the  past  six 
years,"  he  added,  "our  national  Administration  has  been  trying 
to  muddle  through  the  national  housing  problem."15 

Although  most  of  the  special  interest  groups  testifying 
before  the  Committee  were  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  proposals 
in  S 57,  and  opposed  the  Administration's  position,  there  were 
several  who  supported  the  President  in  advocating  a halt  to 
public  housing  and  a reduction  in  urban  renewal  funds. 

President  Carl  T.  Miiniclc  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  testified  that  public  housing  was  not  the  answer 
to  relocation  lor  urban  renewal  and  other  government  programs. 
"Our  idea  on  public  housing,"  ho  said,  "i3  that  it  is  much  too 
expensive,  and  it  costs  the  taxpayer  too  much."18  Representa- 
tives from  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  also 
endorsed  the  President’s  recommendation  for  the  elimination  of 
the  public  housing  program  and  a decrease  in  the  government's 
share  of  urban  renewal  participation.17 

Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Votes  to  Report  S_57 

following  five  days  of  hearing  on  the  proposed  housing 
bills,  the  full  Committee  brought  the  measure  to  a vote.  With 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  the  Committee  reported  favorable  S 57 
as  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  The  reported  bill  contained 


15.  Ibid. . p.  269. 

16.  Ibid.,  P*  693. 

17 • Ibid. . pp.  775-785 
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essentially  the  same  pz-ovisions  and  authorisations  as  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  Democratic  majority. 

The  Committee  Report  indicated  that  the  effect  of  actual 
spending  in  fiscal  1960  would  be  only  §350  million,  and  of 
this,  §300  million  was  in  a single  item  of  direct  housing 
loans  to  veterans  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  where  pri- 
vate money  was  not  available.  The  authorisation  for  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance  was  §350  million  a year  for  six 
years;  the  Administration  had  wanted  §250  million  for  three 
years  and  §200  million  for  three  years  thereafter,  with  the 
federal  government's  3hare  of  the  program  gradually  declining 
from  two-thirds  to  one-half  of  the  cost.  Public  housing 
authorization  was  for  approximately  45,000  additional  units 
which  included  reauthorization  of  some  10,000  units  not  con- 
tracted for  under  existing  and  previous  authorizations.18 
The  Administration  had  asked  for  no  new  public  housing  units. 
Other  programs  in  the  bill  were  approved  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  proposed. 

Liberal  Democrats  filed  individual  views  with  the  Commit- 
tee Report  indicating  that  the  approved  bill  did  not  go  far 
enough,  particularly  in  it3  authorizations  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program.  They  felt  that  the  §2.1  billion  authorized 
over  a six-year  period  for  urban  renewal  would  force  drastic 
curtailments  and  postponements  in  the  local  projects.19 


IS.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Report,  Together  with  Individual  Views  on  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  No«  41,  85th  Congress.  1st  Session.  February  3. 
TSSDTpp.  1-89. 
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From  the  Republican  side  came  a statement  from  Senator 
Bennett  claiming  that  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  went  "beyond  the  realm  of  soundness"  in  a num- 
ber of  key  provisions  and  would  upset  the  President's  proposed 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1960.  The  battle  against  inflation, 
ne  said,  could  not  be  won  if  unneeded  billions  were  poured 
into  programs  whose  benefits  would  be  partially  offset  by 
"resultant  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  dollar."^® 

Senate  Floor  Action 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  scheduled  discus- 
sion on  the  housing  bill  to  begin  immediately  following  its 
approval  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  February  4. 
Some  of  the  Republicans  were  concerned  about  the  apparent 
rush  to  consider  the  bill  before  the  minority  reports  could 
be  printed,  but  Johnson  assured  the  minority  that  the  bill 

would  not  be  debated  until  the  Committee  reports  were  avail- 
able . 

The  strategy  of  the  Democratic  leadership  was  to  seek 
an  early  passage  of  the  housing  bill  by  insisting  that  it 
was  the  same  bill  that  the  Senate  had  passed  overwhelmingly 
in  the  last  session.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  tone  of  the  bill 
moderate  by  avoiding  any  liberalizing  amendments  which  would 
increase  authorizations  and  possibly  court  a Presidential  veto. 

Senator  Fulbright  reminded  the  Senators  that  the  nation 
va3  facing  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $12  billion  dollars  for 


20.  New  York  Times.  February  3,  1959,  p.  1. 
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fiscal  1959,  and  also  that  the  White  Rouse  wo.3  occupied  by 
a Republican  President  who  was  nob  adverse  to  using  his  veto 
power.  By  submitting  a moderate  housing  bill,  Fulbright  con- 
tended: 

I do  not  think  he  (the  President}  would  veto 
the  bill  before  us.  I believe  ho  would  veto  it  if 
it  were  greatly  inflated  by  amendments .21 

In  a meeting  with  the  Republican  Congressional  leaders, 

Eisenhower  warned  that  the  Administration  would  be  facing  its 

first  crucial  vote  on  the  Democratic  housing  proposal  in  the 

Senate.  There  was  in  the  President’s  mind  only  one  way  to 

win : 

...  to  alert  the  country  to  the  dangers  of 
cheap  money,  to  turn  a bright  spotlight  on  the 
Congress  and,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  Republi- 
can members,  to  get  enough  Democratic  votes  tp  defeat 
the  outlandish  proposals  brought  forward.  . .22 

The  Democratic  leadership  sensed  that  some  concessions  to 
the  Administration  were  in  order,  but  not  in  the  crucial  cate- 
gories of  the  bill.  After  a meeting  with  the  President, 
Majority  Leader  Johnson  said,  "We  think  we  ought  to  go  as  far 
as  possible  to  meet  the  Administration  half-way ."23  ;r3  then 

sponsored  on  the  Senate  floor  an  amendment  which  would  reduce 
by  flOO  million  the  guarantee  to  college  housing  loans  and 
also  worked  out  an  amendment  with  Republican  Senator  John  S. 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  which  would  reduce  from  $300  million  to 


21.  U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  op ,cit . , February  4,  1959, 

p.  1580.  ' 

22.  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  op  .cit . . p.  387". 
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$150  million  the  authorization  for  direct  loans  to  veterans. 
Johnson  told  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  these  reduc- 
tions would  meet  some  of  the  objections  of  the  President.  A 
final  compromise  of  the  authorizations  for  these  programs  in 

the  House  bill,  he  added,  could  be  worked  out  in  the  Conference 
24 

Committee . 

Not  all  of  the  Democrats  agreed  with  the  Johnson  strategy 
of  trying  to  veto-proof  the  housing  bill.  Senator  Joseph 
Clark  introduced  an  amendment  which  would  increase  urban  re- 
newal authorizations  in  fiscal  1959  through  1962  by  §100  mil- 
lion annually.  Clark  charged  that  the  Administration’ s pre- 
occupation with  the  balanced  budget  was  "fiscal  folklore" 
characterized  by  a theory  of  "obsolete  penny  pinching."25  The 
Senator  favored  balancing  the  budget  by  stimulating  the 
economic  growth  of  the  nation  rather  than  by  cxitting  needed 
expenditures  in  the  housing  proposals.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship felt  that  the  Clark  amendment  was  unwise  and  26  Democra- 
tic Senators  voted  with  30  Republicans  to  defeat  the  amendment. 
Majority  Leader  Johnson  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was 
trying  to  prevent  the  Democratic  majority  from  being  labeled 
as  "big  spenders";  particularly  since  the  Republicans  would 
use  the  record  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  for  political 
campaign  purposes  in  the  forthcoming  1960  elections.  A con- 
sistent effort  had  been  made  by  the  Republican  leadership  to 
label  the  Democrats  as  "spenders"  who  were  sponsoring  legislation 

which  would  endanger  the  President’s  goal  of  a balanced  budget. 
Johnson  sought  to  refute  these  Republican  charges  by  claiming 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  1620. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  1745. 
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that  over  the  years  it  was  the  Congre.33,  as  an  institution, 
that  had  done  more  saving  in  its  appropriations  than  the 
Executive  had  requested.  He  further  stated  that  neither 
political  party  should  be  labeled  as  the  party  of  the  savers 
or  the  party  of  the  spenders. 26 

The  Senate  rejected  proposals  which  would  have  substitu- 
ted the  Administration’s  housing  proposals  for  S 57  as  well 
as  amendments  which  would  have  deleted  the  public  housing 
authorization,  reduced  the  number  of  public  housing  units, 
reduced  the  amount  of  urban  renewal  authorization  and  modified 
the  share  of  the  federal  government’s  participation  in  urban 
renewal.  The  failure  of  each  of  these  amendments  to  pass  was 
a defeat  for  the  Republican  leadership  in  Congress  and  the 
Administration’s  program. 

Voting  on  the  amended  housing  bill  came  on  February  5, 
with  62  Senators  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  28  opposed. 
There  was  evidence  of  the  Conservative  Coalition  of  Southern 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  operation.  The  10  Democrats  who 
voted  against  the  bill  were  all  from  Southern  states.  Thirteen 
Republicans  voted  with  the  Democratic  majority  in  support  of 
the  housing  bill.'"7 

The  reaction  of  the  Administration  to  the  Senate  passed 
bill  was  that  it  was  a "budget-buster.”  "Right  oxT  in  the 
very  first  bill  the  budget  is  to  be  unbalanced,"  the  President 


26.  Ibid. . p.  1785-1788. 

27 . Ibid.,  p.  1788. 
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said He  termed  the  provisions  of  the  hill  as  ’’reckless 
spending”  and  promised  to  do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
’’these  new  expenditures.” 

Housing  Administrator  Norman  P.  Mason  added  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
goading  the  housing  industry  to  higher  production  efforts 
through  ’’lures  of  government  aid.”  Such  lure3,  he  said,  "bend 
to  expand  credit  and  promote  inflation.”29 

House  Committee  Acti on 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  housing  bills  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
concurrently  with  the  Senate  floor  action  and  by  February  6, 
the  Subcommittee  had  approved  an  amended  version  of  the  Rains 
bill,  HR  2357.  The  discussion  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
followed  closely  that  of  the  Senate  hearings.  A3  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee,  the  bill  would  provide  $2.1  billion  in 
authorizations  to  continue  and  expand  housing  programs.  The 
total  in  the  Senate  passed  bill  was  §2.7  billion  while  the 
Administration  had  recommended  a total  of  $1,6  million  in  its 
general  housing  bill,  S 612. 30 

House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Reports  S 57 

On  February  27,  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
substituted  the  text  of  the  Rains  bill,  HR  2357,  for  the  Senate- 

28 . New  York  Times,  February  5,  1959,  p.  16. 

29 • . February  8,  1959,  Sec.  8,  p.  1. 

30.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  Report  No.  41 oo.cit.. 

February  3,  1959,  p.  62.  ' 
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pa3sed  omnibus  housing  bill,  S 57,  and  reported  out  their 
housing  bill  with  the  Senate  number  of  S 57.  All  of  the  19 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  and  three  of  the  seven  Republicans 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  report  the  hill. 31 

The  House  Committee  bill  authorized  §500  million  a year 
for  three  years  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal . The 
§1.5  billion  three-year  total  compared  with  the  §2.1  billion 
program  in  the  Senate  passed  S 57,  and  the  §1.35  billion 
recommended  by  the  Administration.  It  authorized  35,000  units 
of  public  housing  a year  indefinitely  which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill;  the  Administration  had  asked  for 
no  authorization  for  public  housing.  The  House  Committee  bill 
also  provided  §400  million  in  loans  for  college  housing,  tile 
same  as  the  Senate  version,  but  higher  than  the  Administra- 
tion’s request  of  §200  million  in  S 612.  It  further  author- 
ized §100  million  for  direct  loans  to  non-profit  organizations 
interested  in  building  housing  for  the  elderly,  a feature  not 
in  S 57  nor  S 612.  The  measure  increased  authority  for  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  insure  an  additional  §10 
billion  in  home  mortgages.  This  provision  was  similar  to  the 
authorization  in  S 57,  but  did  not  comply  with  the  Adminis- 
tration’s request  to  remove  the  annual  dollar  limitation .32 


31.  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Report  Together  with  Indivl dual  Views  on  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  No.  86,  86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  February  27, 
1959,  p.  1. 

32.  Ibid.,  pp.  3-40. 
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The  proposed  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  approved  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  contained  many  features 
which  were  opposed  by  the  Administration.  However,  it  includ- 
ed some  provisions  which  were  a "must"  to  the  Administration, 
such  as  the  replenishing  of  the  dwindling  mortgage  insurance 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  Admin- 
istration, as  well  as  Republicans  in  Congress,  opposed  the 
omnibus  nature  of  the  housing  bill  which  linked  their  desired 
provisions  with  the  undesired  features. 

In  answer  to  the  Administration's  charge  that  the  House 
bill  was  inflationary,  the  Committee  Report  pointed  out  that 
certain  of  the  authorizations  in  the  bill  were  loan  funds 
which  would  not  cost  the  federal  government  a cent  and  which 
would  actually  "enrich  the  federal  Treasury,"  as  the  loans 
were  repaid  with  interest.  The  only  sizable  programs  of 
direct  federal  grants,  the  Report  declared,  were  the  urban 
renewal  and  low  rent  housing  programs.  These  programs  would 
have  "virtually  no  effect"  whatever  on  the  fiscal  1960  budget, 
the  majority  said,  because  of  the  considerable  time  lag 
between  authorization  and  actual  expenditures.  The  Report 
charged  that  the  Administration  had  deliberately  ignored  "this 
essential  fact"  in  its  effort  to  see  the  slum  clearance  pro- 
gram greatly  curtailed  or  perhaps  completely  eliminated.  The 
Committee  majority  rejected  emphatically  the  thesis  that  the 
legislation  would  have  an  inflationary  impact.  They  declared 
the  effect  would  be  to  the  contrary;  that  by  strengthening 
the  ba3i.c  rate  of  housing  production  and  by  helping  to  create 
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a more  favorable  business  environment  through  the  removal  of 
slums,  the  Committee  bill  would  contribute  to  expanded  pro- 
duction which  was  the  best  weapon  against  inflationary 
pressures  .33 

The  minority  report  called  the  House  version  of  S 57,  a 
"budget-busting  bill"  and  directed  Congress  not  to  shirk  its 
fiscal  responsibility.  Housing  Administrator  Mason  referred 
to  the  bill  as  "one  of  the  most  costly  housing  proposals  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress."34  The  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  on  March  3,  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  House  Minority  Leader  Charles  nalleck  said  the 
measure  would  be  "punching  big  holes  in  the  budget."35 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Rains  accused  the  Republican 
opposition  of  creating  "a  propaganda  fog  of  half-truths  and 
misrepresentations"  designed  to  confuse  the  American  people, 
both  as  to  the  content  and  true  cost  of  the  bill.36  Rains 
said  that  the  §3*7  billion  in  federal  subsidies  for  public 
housing  should  not  ba  considered  as  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill  because  the  contributions  were  authorized  originally 
in  1949,  and  would  be  spent  over  a forty  year  period. 

Senator  Sparkman,  the  Senate’ 3 chief  sponsor  of  S 57, 
maue  it  known  in  a speech  before  the  National  Housing  Conference 


33 . Ibid. . pp.  1-3. 

34.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVII,  March  6 1959 
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on  March  9,  that  he  consi.dered  the  Republican  criticisms  of 
the  housing  bill  to  be  false  and  misleading.  He  accused  the 
President  of  "pushing  the  panic  button  of  inflation'1  to  create 
a climate  unfavorable  to  bills  asking  for  bigger  outlays  of 
funds  than  the  Chief  Executive  had  called  for  in  his  budget, 
he  told  the  Conference  that  lie  hoped  they  would  counteract 
"the  Madison  Avenue  technique"  of  spreading  propaganda,  mis- 
information and  falsehood  about  how  the  proposed  housing 
legislation  was  "going  to  break  the  country. "37  Senator 
Sparkman  quoted  from  a letter  the  President  sent  to  House 
Minority  Leader  Charles  Halleck,  in  which  the  President  said 
that  the  housing  legislation  involved  "a  contest  between  the 
public  interest  and  a wide  array  of  special  interests,  each 
demanding  increased  public  spending  in  its  particular  area." 
Sparkman  declared  that  the  so-called  "special  interests"  re- 
ferred to  ?.n  the  President's  letter  were  families  displaced 
by  the  government's  taking  their  residential  structures  to 
make  way  for  highways,  urban  renewal,  and  similar  government 
projects.  He  emphasized  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  families  were  in  the  low-income  groups  in  "urgent  need 
of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  relocation  housing."  His  con- 
cluding remarks  to  the  Conference,  charged  that  the  Administra- 
tion's obsession  with  "non-existent  inflation"  would  produce 
precisely  the  condition  which  it  wanted  to  prevent. 


37.  New  York  Times.  March  9,  1959,  p.  21. 
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House  Rules  Coifljr;! t tee  Aetj o n 

Although  the  Democratic  majority  had  hoped  for  quick 
action  on  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
refused  to  grant  a rule  for  floor  action  in  early  March. 

Inside  the  Committee,  a conservative  coalition  joined  forces 
to  no Id  the  oill  to  a six-to-six  tie  vote.  Chairman  Smith 
reportedly  lined  up  with  Representative  Colmer  and  Republican 
Representatives  Allen,  Brown,  Reece  and  Budge  to  vote  against 
granting  the  bill  a rule,38 

Ine  members  oi  the  coalition  objected  to  the  omnibus 
nature  of  the  housing  bill;  they  preferred  separate  measures 
to  the  single-packaged  Democratic  majority  bill.  They  specif- 
ically objected  to  those  provisions  for  public  housing,  loans 
for  college  classrooms,  insured  loans  for  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  method  of  financing 
the  authorizations  which  was  referred  to  a3  "backdoor  financ- 
ing,‘t  This  method  allowed  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  without 
annual  appropriations  from  the  Appropriations  Committees  in 
Congress . 

ine  refusal  of  che  Rules  Committee  to  permit  the  housing 
bill  to  reach  the  House  floor  for  action,  brought  demands 
from  House  liberals  that  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  fulfill  his  pro- 
mise to  get  the  major  bills  out  of  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
Speaker  had  told  an  emissary  of  the  Democratic  liberals  earlier 
in  the  session  that  legislation  which  had  been  duly  considered 


38  • March  2,  1959,  p,  8. 


and  reported  by  the  legislative  committees  would  be  brought 
before  the  House  for  consideration  within  a reasonable 
period.'-'9 

Speaker  Rayburn  threatened  o:n  Hay  7 to  by-pass  the  Rules 
Committee  through  the  use  of  parliamentary  devices  which 
would  force  the  measure  to  the  House  floor  without  the  approv- 
al of  the  Rules  Committee.  Under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Democratic  leadership,  the  two  Southern  Democrats  on  the 
Committee,  after  almost  three  months  delay,  staged  a tactical 
retreat  and  voted  on  May  14,  to  grant  the  bill  an  open  rule 
wnich  would  permit  unlimited  amendment  of  the  bill  during  the 
floor  action.  House  conservatives  who  had  supported  the  open 
iiile  granted  by  the  Committee  hoped  that  the  more  objectional 
features  of  the  bill  might  be  eliminated  or  at  least  modified 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill.40 

House  Floor  Action 

In  granting  the  open  rule  to  the  housing  bill,  the  Rules 
Committee  had  specified  that  a substitute  bill  could  be  offered 
on  the  floor.  The  psychological  effect,  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a lace-saving  device,  was  to  give  almost  equal  status  to  an 
alternative  measure  supported  by  the  Administration  and  conser- 
vatives in  the  House. 

Representative  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.  of  Florida,  intro- 
duced the  substitute  bill  which  provided  a rallying  point  for 


39.  Ibid. 
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opponents  cf  public  housing  and  other  objectionable  features 
in  the  Committee  bill.41  The  Herlong  bill  differed  from  S 57, 
in  three  major  ways.  It  contained  no  authorization  for  addi- 
tional public  housing  units;  it  authorized  £600  million  over 
a three-year  period  for  urban  renewal;  and  it  required  approv- 
al of  the  Appropriations  Committee  before  any  new  money  could 
be  spent  for  such  continuing  programs  as  urban  renewal  and 
the  college  housing  loans. 

By  the  time  House  members  gathered  on  May  19,  to  debate 
the  housing  legislation,  the  Herlong  measure  had  enlisted  the 
support  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  Housing  Adminis- 
trator Mason  called  a news  conference  to  announce  the  Adminis- 
tration's support  of  the  Herlong  bill.  Mason  said  that 
although  ho  did  not  endorse  every  detail  in  the  bill,  it  rep- 
resented in  his  judgment  a moderate  proposal.  House  Minority 
Leader  Halleck,  reported  that  President  Eisenhower  "whole- 
heartedly" supported  the  bill. 

The  floor  battle  shaped  up  as  a meaningful  test  of 
strength  between  the  conservative  coalition  and  the  strength- 
ened liberal  elements  of  the  Democratic  majority.  In  broad 
terms  the  conservatives  had  defined  the  issue  as  one  of  "sound 
economy  vs.  fiscal  irresponsibility"  while  the  Democratic 
majority  had  described  it  as  "economic  and  social  progress  vs. 
stagnation .*42 


41.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report.  XVII,  May  15,  1959, 

p.  662." 

42.  U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  oo.cit..  May  20.  1959.  pp. 
7768-7780. 
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Supporters  of  the  Herlong  hill  defended  the  omission  of 
the  public  housing  authorization  by  charging  that  public 
housing  was  "against  the  principles  of  the  republic, " and 
further  charged  that  it  was  "creeping  or  galloping  socialism." 
Proponents  of  the  Committee  bill  retorted  by  declaring  that 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  went  hand  in  hand;  that 
cities  had  to  have  some  place  to  put  the  people  they  "bul- 
dozed"  out  of  the  slums. 

The  provision  in  the  Herlong  bill  which  would  require 
annual  approval  by  the  Appropriation  Committee  for  spending 
authorized  funds  for  urban  renewal  and  other  grant  programs  was 
supported  by  the  conservatives  who  claimed  that  the  Congress 
must  "stop  the  backdoor  raids  on  the  Treasury."  The  propo- 
nents contended  that  this  procedure  was  essential  to  keep  the 
government  fiscally  sound:  and  that  Congress  should  have  an 
easy  way  to  stop  the  flow  of  federal  cash  when  it  became 
necessary.  The  counter-argument  to  this  proposal  was  that 
"stop-and-go"  financing  would  be  disastrous  to  urban  renewal 
and  other  such  programs  because  cities  would  not  be  able  to 
make  long-range  plans  if  they  could  not  count  on  getting 
federal  money. 

The  "backdoor  spending"  issue  was  a sensitive  one  which 
had  frequently  antagonized  relations  between  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  other  committees  in  the  House.  Most 
federal  programs  were  financed  by  annual  appropriations  acted 
upon  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  In  a number  of 
cases  involving  grant  and  loan  programs,  however,  financing 


had  been  provided  by  contract  authorization  or  by  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury.  In  these  cases,  fund3  could 
be  obligated  without  approval  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Supporters  of  the  Rains’  Committee  bill  were  heartened 
over  a split  in  the  real  estate  and  home-building  lobby.  The 
influential  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  worked 
vigorously  for  the  Herlong  bill.  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  perhaps  equally  influential,  took  a different 
stand.  They  supported  the  Rains’  Committee  bill  with  modifi- 
cation and  urged  House  members,  via  a flood  of  telegrams,  to 
oppose  the  Herlong  bill.^  The  resulting  effect  was  a divi- 
sion of  the  conservatives  and  hence  the  removal  of  the  Herlong 
bill  a3  a rallying  point  for  the  previously  unified  coalition. 

The  Herlong  substitute  was  defeated  on  May  20  by  a teller  vote 
44 

of  177  to  203.'  This  vote  was  a critical  test  of  strength 
which  indicated  to  the  majority  that  the  Committee  bill  had 
enough  support  to  withstand  a major  overhauling. 

On  the  defeat  of  the  Herlong  bill,  a further  attempt  to 
amend  the  "backdoor  financing"  procedure  in  the  Committee  bill 
was  made  by  Representative  Albert  Thomas  cf  Texas.  His  pro- 
posed amendment  would  require  the  enactment  of  an  appropriation 
bill  each  year  before  any  new  money  could  be  released  for  the 
grant  and  loan  programs.  The  Thomas  amendment  was  defeated 
on  a standing  vote  by  a margin  of  ten  votes.  Representative 
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Thomas  then  demanded  a teller  vote  which  resulted  in  passage 
of  the  amendment  by  a four  vote  margin.45  Thi3  was  a vic- 
tory for  the  conservative  coalition  and  marked  the  only  big 
set-back  for  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  Committee 
bill.  The  Thomas  Amendment  was  put  to  a roll-call  vote  on 
the  following  day.  May  21,  and  carried  by  21  votes.46 

On  the  final  day  of  House  debate,  another  member  of  the 
conservative  coalition.  Representative  Colmer  sought  to  remove 
the  public  housing  provisions  from  the  Committee  bill.  Ilis 
amendment  was  rejected  l>y  a 91  to  175  standing  vote.  When 
the  amendment  failed  to  pass,  the  Colmer-Republican  coalition, 
seeing  that  it  could  not  stop  the  Committee  bill  with  a sub- 
stitute or  by  amendments  which  would  delete  or  reduce  the 
authorizations,  sought  to  prohibit  it3  passage  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  anti— discrimination  amendment . Republican 
Representative  John  Baldwin  of  California  offered  the  amend- 
ment which  would  bar  racial  discrimination  in  public  housing 
projects.  Word  spread  on  the  Democratic  side  that  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  result  in  the  bill’s  defeat.  Nearly 
all  the  Southerners,  it  was  declared,  would  join  the  Republi- 
can minority  in  rejecting  a bill  which  contained  such  a 
provision.  When  the  vote  on  the  amendment  came,  the  four 
Negro  members  of  the  Rouse  led  a solid  phalanx  of  Democrats 
who  voted  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This  was  a show  of 
Democratic  unity  on  an  issue  which  generally  produced  a 
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drastic  split  in  the  party.  The  measure  was  rejected  by  a 
teller  vote  of  115  to  205. 

One  final  attempt  was  made  by  the  Republicans  to  kill 
the  bill  when  Representative  Clarence  Kilburn  of  New  York 
made  a motion  to  recommit  the  Committee  bill  and  substitute 
the  Herlong  bill.  This  motion  was  rejected  on  a 189  to  234 
roll-call  vote,  and  on  May  21,  after  three  days  of  debate, 
members  of  the  House  voted  261  to  160  in  favor  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill  which  had  encountered  only  one  major  modification, 
the  Thomas  amendment ,48  Overall,  this  gave  the  Democratic 
majority  a striking  victory  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House.  The  next  step  was  the  Conference  Committee  where 
differences  between  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  S 57 
could  be  compromised. 

Conference  Commltt ee  Action 

The  Conference  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  upon  recommendation  of  the 
floor  managers  of  the  bill.  Its  membership  was  comprised  of 
senior  Democrats  and  Republicans  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  House,  Representing  the  Senate 
were  Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Douglas,  Clark,  Williams, 
Muskie,  Capehart,  Bennett  and  Bush,  Members  from  the  House 
included  Representatives  Spence,  Brown,  Patman,  Rains,  McDo- 
nough, Widnall  and  Bass. 


47 . Ibid,,  p.  7952. 
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The  major  Issue  to  be  compromised,  ether  than  the 
differences  in  the  dollar  amount  authorizations,  was  the 
Thomas  amendment,  which  would  have  required  all  authorizations 
for  housing  programs  to  go  through  the  regular  appropriations 
process.  The  Conference  Committee  majority  agreed  to  omit  the 
Thomas  amendment  and  employ  the  borrowing  methods  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Thus  the  college  housing  loan  fund  would 
remain  a public  debt  transaction  and  urban  renewal  would  be 
financed  by  the  procedure  of  contract  authority  as  the  previous 
housing  bills  had  provided. 

The  largest  dollar  amount  reduction  came  in  the  urban 
renewal  program.  The  Senate  bill  had  provided  for  §2.1 
billion  over  a six-year  period  at  an  annual  rate  of  §350  mil- 
lion. The  House  bill  authorized  §1.5  billion  over  a two-year 
period  stipulating  one  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  another  §500  million  for  fiscal  1961.  The 
Conference  substitute  measure  provided  contract  authority  for 
a total  of  §900  million  of  which  §500  million  would  be  avail- 
able on  July  1,  1959,  and  §400  million  on  July  1,  1960.^ 

Other  major  features  contained  in  the  final  version  of 
the  Conference  bill  included  an  increase  in  the  FHA  authori- 
zation of  $10  billion,  authorization  of  45,000  units  of  public 
housing  in  addition  to  an  option  of  105,000  units  previous 
authorized,  provision  for  §300  million  for  college  housing 
loans,  §62.5  million  for  college  classrooms  loans  and  §50 


49.  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  op ,cit . t p.  253. 
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million  for  an  expanded  loan  program  for  additional  housing 
for  the  elderly.  A House  provision  which  had  called  for  §75 
million  for  FNMA  mortgage  purchases  for  cooperative  housing 
was  reduced  to  §37.5  million,  while  the  urban  planning 
authorization  wa3  retained  at  the  §10  million  figure.  The 
Senate's  §1.5  million  authorisation  for  the  scholarship  fund 
was  reduced  to  §300  thousand.  A comparison  of  these  final 
authorisations  with  those  contained  in  the  original  bills, 

S 57  and  HR  2357,  is  given  in  Table  No.  3. 

Although  the  cats  in  the  total  authorizations  for  the 
housing  programs  were  made  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  avert  a 

Presidential  veto,  few  concessions  were  made  on  major  features 
of  the  bill  which  the  Administration  opposed.  The  legislative 

tactic  of  the  Democratic  majority  had  been  to  cut  the  total 
amounts  of  the  authorisations  largely  by  reducing  the  number 
of  years  covered. 

Commenting  on  the  Committee  substitute  bill.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Johnson  said  that  he  had  hoped  for  a "bolder, 
more  imaginative"  bill  but  that  Senate  conferees  had  to  "meet 
the  opinions  of  others,  including  our  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and,  we  hope,  the  opinions  of  officials  downtown."50  Some  of 
the  more  liberal  Senators  were  particularly  concerned  about 
the  reduction  in  urban  renewal  funds  and  criticized  the  theory 
of  "veto-proof  legislation."  Senator  Clark  said  that  this 


50.  Ibid. 
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kind  of  concession  was  a euphemism  for  giving  "the  President 
what  he  wants,  whether  or  not  we  think  it  is  good  for  the 
country . 

Senator  Capehart  joined  with  Senator  Sparkman  in  endors- 
ing the  compromise  and  said  that  the  bill  would  effect  the 
Eisenhower  budget  by  only  §28  million  extra  in  the  I960  fiscal 
year.  Capehart  was  the  only  Republican  Senator  on  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  who  signed  the  Conference  report.  None  of  the 
House  Republican  conferees  gave  their  consent  to  the  report. 

Senate  and  Rouse  Action  on  the  Conference  Report 

Discussion  on  the  Senate  floor  centered  around  the  re- 
duction in  urban  renewal  authorizations.  Senator  Clark  made 
his  charges  against  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  conferees,  a3 
an  abrogation  of  the  party*  3 election  mandate  of  1958.  lie 
was  against  any  efforts  of  the  Democratic  leadership  to  veto- 
proof  legislation.  Senator  Sparkman  explained  that  the  Con- 
ference Committee  bill  contained  less  total  money  than  the 
original  Senate  version  but  it  represented  a higher  rate  of 
spending  for  the  two  years  authorized. 

In  spite  of  their  objection  to  the  urban  renewal  cuts, 
the  liberal  Democrats  supported  the  Committee  bill  and  on 
June  22,  the  Conference  Report  was  passed  by  a roll-call  vote 
of  5G  to  31  in  the  Senate.  The  31  in  opposition  included  23 


51.  Ibid. 
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Republicans  and  eight  Democrats  (seven  Southerners  and  Senator 
Lausche  of  Ohio).5^ 

The  following  day,  June  23,  the  House  approved  the 
committee  bill  by  a roll-call  vote  of  241  to  177. Although 
the  Senate  and  House  majorities  were  large  enough  to  pas3  the 
Conference  report,  the  vote  margins  indicated  that  there  was 
not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a Presidential 
veto,  in  case  such  a vote  became  necessary. 

Summary  of  Strategy 

During  the  committee  and  floor  stages  of  discussion  on 
the  housing  act,  the  Administration  had  hoped  to  obtain  an 
emergency  housing  bill  which  would  fund  the  desired  programs 
of  the  President  and  leave  to  a later  date  consideration  of 
the  other  features  of  the  omnibus  bill.  When  thi3  tactic 
failed,  the  Administration,  with  the  help  of  the  conservative 
coalition  sought  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  housing  pro- 
grams from  the  omnibus  bill  and  to  reduce  the  over-all  total 
authorizations.  Republican  warnings  of  a Presidential  veto 
were  issued  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  desired  goals  of 
the  Administration. 

The  strategy  of  the  Democratic  leadership  wa3  to  send  the 
President  an  omnibus  housing  measure  which  he  would  be  forced 
to  accept  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  several  of  his  desired 
programs  expire.  To  assure  passage,  the  majority  leadership 


' 52.  Ibid.,  p.  252. 
53.  Ibid. 
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decided  to  sponsor  essentially  the  same  omnibus  housing  bill 
in  1959,  as  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1958,  but  had 
failed  to  clear  the  House  Rules  Committee*  Presumably  this 
would  preclude  heated  debate  and  insure  a quick  passage  with- 
out courting  a Presidential  veto.  Majority  Leader  Johnson 
believed  that  it  would  be  inconceivable  for  the  President  to 
veto  a bill  which  had  already  been  through  the  compromising 

process  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  the  last  session  of  con- 
54 

gress.  Thus,  Johnson  chose  to  begin  the  legislative  session 
with  a moderate,  compromise  measure  and  substitute  speed  and 
expediency  for  boldness.  The  outspoken  liberal  Democrats  did 
not  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  strategy.  They  wanted  to 
start  the  session  with  as  strong  a bill  a3  possible  and  then 
compromise  if  necessary,  but  not  to  the  point  of  cutting 
vitally  needed  programs  in  order  to  avoid  a Presidential  veto. 


54.  Interview  with  Milton  Seemer,  former  Chief  Counsel  for 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  June  11,  1964. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS:  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SECOND 

AND  THIRD  HOUSING  ACTS  OP  1959 

Presidential  Veto  on  the  First 
Housing  Act  of  1959 

President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  on 
July  7,  and  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  one  of  the 
most  harshly  worded  veto  messages  in  recent  years.  Two  of  the 
President's  advisors.  Budget  Director  Maurice  Stans  and  Hous- 
ing Administrator  Norman  Mason,  recommended  a veto  on  the 
grounds  that  the  bill  was  still  excessive  in  its  total  author- 
izations and  in  hopes  that,  if  the  President  refused  to  sign 
the  bill,  the  Congress  might  pass  a substitute  bill  more  in 
line  with  the  Administration* s recommendations.^- 

In  his  strongly  worded  veto  message,  the  President  stated 
that  Congress  had  presented  him  with  a bill  "so  excessive  in 
spending  it  proposes,  and  so  defective  in  other  respects,  that 
it  would  do  far  more  damage  than  good.”2  ne  then  detailed  his 
objections  as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  is  extravagant  and  much  of  the 
spending  it  authorizes  is  unnecessary.  Its  spending 
authorizations  total  a minimum  of  §2.2  billion,  all 


1 • Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  op.cit . . p . 252 . 

2.  U.S.,  Con gre ss.  Senate,  Hearin gs  before  a Subc ommitte e of 
the  Committee  on  Banking'  and  Currency  on  the  Presl  denlP  s 
He~s sa geHDi sap  previn  g . S~1j7~ffiie‘'~UousI^^ 

Congress,  1st  Session,  July  23-31,  1959,  p.  3. 
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of  which  would  be  available  for  commitment  without 
further  Congressional  or  Presidential  action.  The 
comparable  budget  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration totaled  $810  million.  Its  authorizations 
of  $900  million  for  urban  renewal,  telescoped  into 
2 years,  are  excessive.  Even  though  we  have  over 
200,000  previous  authorized  public  housing  unit3 
as  yet  unbuilt,  the  bill  would  authorize  190,000 
more . 


Second,  the  bill  is  inflationary.  . . . 

Third,  the  bill  would  tend  to  substitute  Federal 
spending  for  private  investment.  . . 

Fourth,  the  bill  places  needless  limitations  on 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  program  and  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  impair  Federal  Housing 
Administration’ s soundness.  . . . 

Fifth,  the  bill  contains  provisions  which  are 
discriminatory  and  unfair.  The  way  the  bill  is 
written  a few  large  cities,  by  making  earlj'  applica- 
tions, could  tie  up  all  the  funds  available  under  the 
urban  renewal  program.  . . .3 


Congressional  Reaction  to  the  Presidential  Veto 
Delivery  of  the  President’s  veto  message  in  the  Senate  3et 
off  more  than  two  hours  of  debate.  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  that  the  veto  was  "ill-advised”  and  "will  leave 
the  impression  that  legislative  is  to  become  the  function  of 
the  executive  instead  of  the  legislative  branch."3 4  He  added 
that  it  was  "unfortunate  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
were  confronted  with  an  all-or-nothing  attitude,"  and  that 
Congress  "had  gone  a long  way  to  try  to  meet  the  President  in 
passing  the  bill.” 


3.  Ibid. . pp.  3-5. 

- 4.  New  York  Times.  July  8,  1959,  p.  1 
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Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  in  a public 
address,  called  upon  Congress  to  override  President  Eisenhower’s 
veto.0  He  said  the  veto  constituted  a political  attack  on 
what  should  be  a non-political  program.  The  veto,  he  added, 
required  an  unreasonable  description  of  a very  reasonable 
bill.  Ho  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  veto  message 
emphasized  the  temporary  expenditures  over  the  long-range 
national  goals. 

Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  Chairman  Sparkman  said  he 
was  shocked  and  bewildered  by  the  tone  and  substance  of  the 
President’s  message.  "I  emphatically  deny,"  he  said,  "that 
the  housing  bill  con  be  accurately  described  by  any  of  these 
extreme  and  intemperate  catch-words,"  referring  to  "extrava- 
gant", "inflationary",  "discriminatory”,  and  "unnecessary" 
as  examples.6  He  charged  that  these  words  of  the  President 
had  been  repeated  in  the  press  without  qualification  and  that 
the  public  had  tended  to  rely  upon  this  one-sided  account  of 
thw  housing  bill. 

Two  Republican  Senators  joined  Democrats  in  assailing  the 
President’s  veto  message  as  being  "deliberately  misleading."7 
Senator  Homer  Capohart,  the  senior  Republican  member  on  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  charged  that  some  things 
in  the  message  were  written  in  such  a way  as  to  "mislead  the 

5.  Ibid . , July  14,  1959,  p.  60. 

6.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings  on  President’s  Veto  Message 
on  S 57.  op ,cit . , p.  2. 

7.  New  York  Times.  July  24,  1959,  p.  23. 
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American  people."  "I  don’t  believe  ye  ought  to  play  politics 
with  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  declared.  Senator  Capehart 
emphasized  that  he  was  not  critizing  the  President  for  the 
message,  which  he  was  sure  the  President  had  not  written 
himself.  He  asserted  that  the  President  had  been  misled  by 
his  advisors,  and  that  whether  a President  were  a Democrat 
or  Republican,  he  deserved  to  have  better  information. 
Identifying  himself  with  Senator  Capehart’ s statements  was 
Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  who  added  that 
the  veto  posed  "a  very  grave  issue  for  U3  in  New  York,"  and 
that  some  of  the  facts  in  the  veto  message  were  not  accurate. 

Senate  Hearings  on  President’ s Message 

The  vetoed  Housing  Act  of  1959,  along  with  the  President’s 
message,  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  on  Jul3r  15,  for  another  round  of  hearings.  The  Admin- 
istration’s bills,  S 65,  sponsored  by  Senator  Capehart  and  S 
612,  sponsored  by  Senator  Bermett  were  also  under  reconsider- 
ation. A new  Administration  bill  introduced  on  July  14,  and 
designed  to  overcome  the  President’s  objections  in  S 57,  was 
sponsored  by  Republican  Senators  Bush,  Bennett,  and  Dirksen. 
Senator  Bush  of  Connecticut  requested  that  the  hearings  in- 
clude the  new  bill  S 2378. 8 

The  purpose  of  the  second  round  of  Subcommittee  hearings 
was  to  determine  whether  the  Committee  would  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  3 57  be  enacted  into  law,  notwithstanding 


8.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings  on  President’ 3 Veto  Message 
on  S 57,  op  .clt , , p , 2. 
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Presidential  disapproval,  or  whether  they  should  draft  and 
recommend  enactment  of  another  bill.  In  his  opening  remarks 
to  the  Committee  members.  Chairman  Sparkman  said  that  he 
hoped  the  hearings  would  reveal  both  side3  of  the  story  and 
that  the  facts  would  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public.9 

The  Committee  majority  seemed  determined  to  reveal  to  the 
public  the  false  and  misleading  statements  in  the  President's 
veto  message.  Having  done  this,  they  hoped  to  solicit  enough 
Congressional  support  for  a possible  override  vote  on  the  veto. 
If  this  failed,  they  wanted  enough  support  for  a revised 
housing  bill  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session. 

Administration  representatives  were  called  before  the 
Committee  to  substantiate  with  evidence  each  of  the  statements 
in  the  veto  message  which  the  Committee  majority  felt  was 
misleading.  Specifically,  they  wanted  to  know  how  the  Admin- 
istration's cost  estimates  were  derived;  upon  what  basis  S 57 
was  labeled  "extravagant"  and  "inflationary";  how  S 57  tended 
to  substitute  federal  spending  for  private  investment  in  areas 
where  private  investment  was  non-existent;  why  the  bill  was 
"discriminatory"  in  favor  of  a few  large  cities;  and  most  of 
all,  "who  wrote  the  veto  message." 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  was  the  first  executive  representative  to  testify  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  round  of  hearings.  Hi3  introductory 
remarks  were  designed  to  explain  the  overall  budget  situation. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1960,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
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the  President,  was  a "budget  in  "precarious  balance,"  he 
said.^®  It  balanced  by  less  than  $100  million,  and  this  was 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  many  programs  could  be  cut 
to  a lower  figure.  He  pointed  out  that  each  proposed  spending 
program  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  called  upon  to 
review  was  judged  within  the  framework  of  the  overall  objective 
of  a balanced  budget.  This  goal  held  first  priority  over 
attested  need  for  such  programs.  He  added  that  the  President 
and  his  political  advisors  decided  the  relative  emphasis  to 
be  put  on  each  of  the  proposed  programs. 

The  Administration  had  arrived  at  much  higher  co3t  esti- 
mates for  S 57,  and  its  subsequent  impact  on  the  1960  budget, 
than  had  the  Senate  Committee  staff.  As  shown  in  Table  No.  4, 
the  estimates  of  the  Administration  had  come  to  $75.34  million 
while  the  Senate  Committee  staff’s  estimates  were  $28  million. 
For  its  own  housing  proposals,  the  Administration  estimated  a 
budgetary  impact  of  $4.60  million.  When  this  figure  was  sub- 
tracted from  its  estimate  of  $75.34  million  for  the  Committee 
bill  S 57,  the  Administration  arrived  at  a difference  in  budge- 
tary impact  of  $70.74  million  for  fiscal  1960. 

One  of  the  initial  questions  a3ked  by  the  Committee  and 
directed  to  Mr.  Staats,  was  hoxv  the  Administration  had  arrived 
at  the  $70  million  additional  cost  of  S 57.  Mr.  Staat3  ex- 
plained that  the  cost  estimates  were  made  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reviewed 
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TABLE  4 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  IMPACT 
OF  S 57  ON  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1960 
(In  millions) 


Administration 

Estimates 


Committee 

Staff 

Estimates 


Grants : 

Urban  Renewal  Relocation 
Payments 
Urban  Planning 
Scholarship 
Defense  Hospital 
Farm  Housing  Research 


Loans : 

Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Urban  Renewal  Advances 
Public  Housing  Advances 
College  Housing 
College  Classrooms 


M o r t ga ge  Purchases : 

FNMA  Cooperative  Housing 
Mortgages 


Subtotal 

Budgetary  Impact  of  Administration 
Proposals 


Net  Budgetary  Impact  of  S 57 


0 3.00 

$ 1.1 

1.70 

.1 

.10 

2.5 

2.80 

.04 

25 . 00 

2.5 

8.00 

8.0 

19.00 

5.0 

3.50 

2.5 

12.50 

6.3 

$75.34 

$23.0 

4.60 

4.6 

$70.74 

$23.4 

Source:  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings  before  a Subcommittee 

on  Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Presidents  Me ssage 
Disapproving  S 57,  The  Housing  Act  of  1959,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  July  23-31,  1959,  p.  74. 
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and  accepted  their  figures.  Senator  Capehart  wanted  to  know 
how  it  was  to  be  determined  which  set  of  estimated  cost 
figures  were  correct. ^ Committee  Chairman  Sparkman  indicated 

t 

that  each  item  would  be  taken  up  separately  by  the  Committee 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  most  nearly  correct  estimate. 

Testimony  revealed  that  a major  reason  for  the  difference 
in  cost  estimates  was  the  Administration* s use  of  a new  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  grant  and  loan  authorizations.  The 
Administration’s  budgetary  officials  listed  the  total  cost  of 
these  authorizations  as  an  impact  on  the  1960  fiscal  budget, 
even  though  the  authorizations  for  the  loans  extended  over  as 
long  as  a 40-year  period  and  were  repayable.  Likewise,  the 
grant  authorizations  were  spread  over  a long  number  of  years 
and  would  in  no  way  have  a total  impact  on  the  1960  budget. 

The  veto  message  had  used  the  terminology  "spending 
authorizations,"  in  reference  to  estimates  which  included 
loans  mid  stated  that  S 57  would  authorize  a minimum  total 
spending  of  §2.2  billion.  The  Administration’s  representatives 
were  asked  to  clarify  the  use  of  the  word  "spending"  when  in 
reality  the  amounts  included  some  loans  which  would  actually 
make  a profit  for  the  government.  This  question  was  specifi- 
cally directed  to  Mr.  Staats  by  Senator  Sparkman  and  in  the 
dialogue  which  ensued,  it  was  admitted  by  the  Budget  represen- 
tative that  the  §2.2  billion  figure  was  the  total  amount  of 
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obligational  authority  which  did  extend  over  a period  of 
years;  in  the  case  of  public  housing,  this  would  he  a 40-year 
period.13 


Pointing  out  the  change  in  budgetary  procedure.  Senator 


Sparkman  directed  this  question  to  Mr.  Staats: 

Sen.  Sparkman:  Mr.  Staats.  . . has  there  ever  heen 

a case  heretofore  in  which  a request 
came  up  from  the  Administration  for 
authority  to  place  under  contract 
public  housing  ovei’  a period  of  years 
when  such  a cost  figure  as  this  was 
used  in  this  computation?  When  the 
President  asked  in  1957  for  70,000 
units  of  public  housing,  what  did  the 
budget  carry  as  the  figures  that  came 
up  to  us,  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Staats:  I do  not  recall. 


Sen.  Sparkman:  I might  refresh  your  recollection. 

Unless  I am  grievously  in  error,  it 
did  not  carry  one  dime.  Why  throw  it 
in  here  in  the  veto  message  when  it 
never  has  been  done  heretofore?14 


In  support  of  his  statement  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  in  fact  switched  its  procedure.  Senator  Sparkman  submitted 
for  the  record  three  tables  of  cost  estimates  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  at  three  different  times  during  1959.  In  the  first  table. 


dated  January  21,  1959,  he  pointed  out  that  no  estimate  of  any 
cost  for  public  housing  was  given,  although  three  bills  before 
the  Subcommittee  called  for  substantial  authorization  for 
public  housing.  The  second  table,  dated  February  6,  1959,  he 
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said,  contained  an  estimate  placed  in  the  footnotes  to  "other 
financial  provisions,"  which  included  such  things  as  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Insurance  Authority.  The  third  table, 
dated  February  12,  1959,  contained  the  estimate  for  public 
housing  as  part  of  the  table,  and  the  amount  §883  million  was 
included  in  the  total  co3t  of  the  bill,  according  to  Senator 
Sparkman's  observations . ^ 

This  disclosure  brought  an  admission  from  Mr.  Staats  that 
Senator  Sparkman  was  correct  in  saying  that  in  previous  years, 
and  in  many  other  instances  outside  the  housing  field,  the 
Administration  had  not  "costed  out"  completely  the  total  cost 
of  a bill  through  its  expiration  date.  He  was  unable  to 
explain,  however,  why  public  housing  estimates  had  not  been 
included  in  the  first  two  tables  since  these  tables  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration. 

Senator  Capehart  made  the  point  that  it  wa3  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  cost  of  public  housing  to  the  govern- 
ment since  the  cost  was  the  difference  between  the  income  of 
uhe  public  housing  project  and  the  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage. In  1949,  he  said.  Congress  had  put  a limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  the  federal  government  could  use  in  subsidizing 
public  housing  each  year,  which  was  $336  million,  and  that 
the  government  had  only  been  paying  cut  §120  million  each  year.16 

Committee  Chairman  Sparkman  interjected  another  question 
directed  to  Mr.  Staats  concerning  his  reference  to  the  "price 


15  . Ibid . , p . 81 . 


16.  Ibid.,  p.  87 


tag”  on  the  housing  bill.  "Is  not  the  general  price  tag,  as 
it  is  generally  understood,  the  net  costs?"  he  asked.17  Mr. 
Staats  explained  that  this  was  not  true  in  federal  budget 
terms,  that  the  price  tag  included  all  those  items  which  were 
classified  in  the  budget  as  expenditures  or  new  obligational 
authority.  Sparkman  was  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  take  into  consideration  payments 
back  into  the  Treasury  in  making  up  the  spending  estimates. 

He  continued  by  saying: 

. . . when  a veto  message  talks  about  all  of 
these  tremendous  expenditures  without  any  sugges- 
tion that  most  of  them  are  offset  by  receipts,  well, 

I just  do  not  think  the  public  gets  a true  picture.1^ 

Other  Committee  members  persisted  in  the  charges  that 
the  language  in  the  veto  message  was  misleading,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  specific  time  periods  had  not  been  included,  nor 
had  comparable  estimates  for  projects  the  President  found 
objectionable  * As  Democratic  Senator  Edmund  Mu ski e of  Maine 
charged,  "It  sounds  like  a sort  of  double  standard."19  That 
Is,  when  the  Administration  wanted  to  inflate  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  S 57,  it  used  the  longer  period  of  time,  he  said, 
and  when  it  wanted  to  deflate  the  cost  of  the  Administration 
program,  it  used  the  shorter  period  of  time. 

Housing  Administrator  Mason  answered  Senator  Muskie’s 
charges  by  stating  that  it  va3  not  the  intent  of  the  Housing 
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Agency  to  use  cost  estimates  for  this  purpose,  to  which 
Senator  Muskie  retorted  that  this  was  certainly  the  effect* 
Senator  Muskie  wanted  to  know  if  there  had  been  any  figure 
in  the  veto  message  which  would  indicate  to  the  American 
people  what  the  total  cost  of  the  Administration's  program 
would  be?  Mr.  Mason  indicated  that  the  words  in  the  veto 
message  "implied”  comparable  budget  recommendations  of  the 
Administration  totaled  §810  million.  Senator  Muskie  replied 
that  the  headlines  in  his  Maine  newspapers  said  the  President 
vetoed  the  housing  bill  in  part  because  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  bill  was  §2.2  billion,  while  the  Administration 
recommended  $S10  million,  and  that  the  word  "comparable”  did 
not  appear  in  the  headlines.  Continuing,  Senator  Muskie  said: 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  honest  for  the 
President  in  his  message  to  have  pointed  out  what 
the  total  cost  of  his  program  was,  the  number  of 
years  involved,  and  to  make  the  actual  comparison, 
rather  than  to  suggest  that  he  was  asking  for  only 
§810  million  while  we  were  asking  for  $2.2  billion?'''0 

For  the  Administration  to  have  given  a true  picture  of  the 
costs  of  the  President's  desired  programs.  Senator  Sparkman 
indicated  that  figures  would  have  to  be  included  for  the  Admin- 
istration bills  S G5,  S 612,  and  S 1017,  the  latter  covering 
college  housing  loan  authorizations  which  was  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This,  he  contended, 
would  have  presented  an  "entirely  different  picture ."^1 


20.  Ibid. 
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On  the  issue  of  public  housing  units,  the  President’s 
veto  message  claimed  that  there  was  no  need  for  additional 
units,  therefore  the  authorization  in  S 57  was  "unnecessary 
spending."  "Even  though  we  have  over  100,000  previously 
authorized  public  housing  units  as  yet  unbuilt,"  the  message 
stated,  "the  bill  would  authorize  190,000  more."  The  word 
"unbuilt"  was  misleading  Senator  Sparkman  claimed: 

The  President’s  reference  to  ’100,000  previously 
authorized  public  housing  units  as  yet  unbuilt* 
failed  to  state  that  these  units  have  already  been 
allocated  to  communities  all  ovor  the  country  and 
that  applications  for  57,000  additional  units  are  now 
on  hand  at  the  Public  Housing  Administration .22 

Through  further  questioning  of  Housing  Administrator 
Mason  and  Public  Housing  Commissioner  Slusser,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  a definite  backlog  of  public  housing  applications 
did  exist.  In  view  of  the  need  which  had  been  established 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Administrators,  Senator  Douglas  asked 
both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slusser  whether  they  now  regarded  the 
authorization  for  45,000  units  of  public  housing  as  "extrava- 
gant" and  "unnecessary."  Mr.  Slusser* s reply  was,  "We  are 
representing  an  Administration  that  has  certain  policies." 

Mr.  Mason  declared  that  the  "position  of  the  Administration 
is  that  we  should  have  no  new  public  housing  this  year."2'* 

Both  Administrators  declared  that  they  were  committed  to  the 
President' 3 policy.  Mr.  Mason  made  it  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  simply  against  the  public  housing  program  and  thought 
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that  a better  program  could  be  conceived,  though  none  was 
offered  by  the  Administration,  The  Committee  majority  was 
satisfied  that  a need  for  additional  public  housing  units  had 
been  verified  by  Administration  figures  and  the  hearings 
moved  on  to  the  President's  statements  in  the  veto  message 
concerning  urban  renewal. 

The  first  statement  in  reference  to  urban  renewal  claimed 
that  the  "authorizations  of  §900  million  for  urban  renewal, 
telescoped  into  two  years,  are  excessive."  Again  the  Committee 
sought  outside  figures  to  answer  this  charge.  Testifying 
before  the  Committee,  and  supporting  the  authorization  in  S 57, 
was  Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebreeze,  President  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association.  Mayor  Celebreeze  cited  a recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Association  which  indicated  that  3ome  300 
cities  planned  on  filing  applications  for  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  §468.8  million  during  calendar  year  1960,  about  the 
same  number  of  cities  would  file  $516.3  million  in  requests 
for  capital  grant  reservations.  "With  these  facts  in  mind," 
said  Mayor  Celebreeze,  "it's  difficult  to  judge  just  how  S 57' s 
urban  renewal  grant  provisions  can  be  called  'excessive'  . " ^ 

Another  statement  in  the  veto  message  charged  that  a few 
large  cities,  by  making  early  application,  could  tie  up  all 
the  urban  renewal  funds  available  under  the  program.  Housing 
Administrator  Mason  had  made  a similar  charge  in  his  formal 
statement  to  the  Committee  when  he  said  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  a few  cities,  "only  eight  in  the  whole  country," 
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by  quickly  submitting  applications  for  large  projects,  to 
obtain  virtually  all  of  the  available  authorization.  In  the 
same  manner,  he  claimed,  one  or  two  cities  could  take  a whole 

ncz 

state' 3 allotment.  Senator  Capehart  was  quick  to  point 
out  to  Mr.  Mason  that  the  law  said  that  no  state  could  get 
mere  than  12-£  percent  of  the  available  funds.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  the  veto  message  had  not  stated  this  fact. 

Mayor  Celebreeze  testified  that  the  American  Municipal 
Association  had  not  heard  one  single  complaint  in  the  10 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  1949  act,  that  there  had  been 
discrimination  against  the  smaller  communities.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  higher  level  of  participation  in  the  urban  renewal 
program  by  the  smaller  communities  was  verified  by  the  fact 
that  as  of  the  end  of  December,  1S58,  nearly  50  percent  or 
190  of  the  386  localities  active  in  the  program  had  a popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  less;  and  24  percent  or  93  of  the  localities 
active  in  the  program  had  populations  under  10, 000. 

The  veto  message  had  claimed  that  the  local  cash  contri- 
butions of  cities  to  urban  renewal  projects  had  averaged  only 
"about  14  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  preparing  a 
project  sits  for  development."  It  charged  that  provisions  in 
S 57  would  reduce  such  contributions  even  further.  Mayor 
Celebreeze's  answer  to  this  charge  was  that  the  local  contri- 
butions to  the  net  project  cost  of  projects  had  actually 
averaged  about  36  percent,  not  14  percent  as  was  implied  in 
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the  veto  message.  Using  his  own  city,  Cleveland,  as  an 
example,  he  said  that  the  costs  to  the  city  for  one  project 
were  "over  50  percent,'1  in  another  "66  2/3  percent,”  and  for 
one  presently  under  planning,  the  cost  would  run  about  "40 
percent"  for  the  city’s  share. 

In  reply  to  the  Mayor' s figures.  Housing  Administrator 
Mason  admitted  that  the  community  was  bearing  about  36  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  on  an  average,  but  indicated  that  the  veto 
message  mentioned  "cash"  contribution  and  he  did  not  feel 
that  this  was  misleading.  Senator  Muskie  x^anted  to  know 
why  the  veto  message  did  not  mention  the  other  22  percent  con- 
tribution of  the  communities.  His  point  was  that  the  veto 
message  did  not  spell  out  the  total  amount  of  contributions. 

He  emphasized  his  point  by  stating: 

You  have  these  sentences  in  the  veto  message 
that  begin  with  one  premise,  omit  the  second,  and 
then  take  you  to  the  conclusion.  We  find  this 
over  and  over  again,  and  this  is  what  I object  to 
in  the  message. 27 

Chairman  Sparkman  expressed  a similar  objection  when  he 
said  that  there  were  so  many  things  in  the  message  that  did 
not  present  a true  picture;  and  therefore,  he  did  not  believe 
the  people  had  attained  a true  understanding  regarding  the 
provisions  of  S 57.  Most  of  the  Senators  on  the  Subcommittee 
concurred,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  hearings,  that 
the  language  of  the  veto  message  was  misleading  and  had  not 
presented  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
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The  veto  message  had  stated  that  the  authorizations  in 
3 57  would  have  an  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 

country.  None  of  the  Administration* s witnesses  before  the 
Committee  were  able  to  produce  figures  to  substantiate  this 
charge.  They  said  they  knew  nothing  about  the  inflation 
question . 

The  first  witness  to  discuss  the  issue  at  length  was 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany.  He  declared  that  S 57  was 
not  inflationary  and  in  fact  would  help  to  reduce  inflationary 
prices  rather  than  increase  them.28  To  justify  his  statement 
he  cited  the  effect  on  housing  prices  after  the  increase  of 
housing  construction  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1958.  When  the  housing  expanded, 
the  housing  prices  declined.  He  contended  that  S 57  would  not 
push  prices  up  and  thus  would  not  be  inflationary. 

A witness  from  the  academic  community,  economist  Seymour 
Harris  of  Harvard,  took  a similar  position  to  that  of  Meany 
in  contending  that  the  bill  would  not  be  inflationary.  He 
further  stated  that  the  problem  of  inflation  was  not  the  great 
threat  to  the  economy  which  the  Administration  had  tried  to 
portray.  Inflation  was  simply  being  used  as  an  excuse  for 
dismissing  those  programs  which  were  not  desired  by  the 
Administration.  He  said: 

When  you  consider  the  fact  we  all  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  expect  a rise  of  about  $200  billion 
in  our  national  income  within  10  years,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  worry  so  much 
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about  a spending  program,  which  according  to 
various  estimates,  as  Senator  Clark  indicated 
is  really  a very  small  item. 29 

ihe  President1 3 veto  message  stated  that  a rise  in  public 
expenditures  would  oe  at  the  expense  of*  private  interests j the 
assumption  being,  according  to  Harris,  that  private  spending 
was  good  and  public  spending  was  bad.  As  an  economist,  Harris 
wanted  to  point  out  that  private  spending  could  be  just  as 
inflationary  as  public  spending. 

If  you  think  of  demand  as  being  filled  by 
either  the  Federal  Government,  State  or  local,  or 
private  interests,  I think  you  would  have  to 
agree  all  things  being  equal,  the  great  inflation 
and  expansion  we  have,  or  the  inflation  we  fear, 
is  not  the  inflation  brought  about  by  the  Federal 
Government  primarily,  but  by  State  and  local 
government  and  private  enterprise.  A dollar  is 
a dollar  on  the  market,  whether  it  is  spent  by  the 
Government  or  by  private  individuals,  or  by  State 
and  local  governments .30 

Harris  cited  a table  in  his  prepared  statement  which 
showed  the  rise  in  debt  from  1952  to  1958.  The  Federal  debt 
was  listed  as  510  billion,  an  increase  of  four  percent  in 
the  six  year  time  span,  while  the  State  and  local  government 
debt  was  $25  billion,  a rise  of  debt  of  97  percent.  Private 
debt  was  listed  at  $108  billion  or  a rise  of  55  percent 

Harris  further  stated  that  the  Administration’s  preferred 
system  of  using  guarantees  rather  than  actual  loans  for 
housing  pi ograms  could  be  as  inflationary  as  loans.  He  charged 
that  the  Administration’s  great  enthusiasm  for  guarantees  was 
because  the  guarantees  did  not  count  in  the  budget  estimates. 


29 . Ibid.,  p.  474. 

30.  Ibid. 


31.  Ibid.,  p.  475. 
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The  net  result,  therefore,  was  the  more  guarantees  the  better, 
and  the  President's  veto  message  said,  "Let  us  have  more  and 
more  guarantees,  with  no  limit,  or. anything  of  that  sort.” 
Harris  insisted  that  what  the  Administration  was  trying  to  do 
was  not  to  balance  the  budget,  but  to  balance  the  budget 
account  which  was  a very  different  thing.  "This  is  part  of  a 
general  change  in  budgetary  economy  which  has  worried  me  a 
great  deal,"  Harris  said. 32 

A host  of  other  witnesses  before  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that  so  far  as  S 57  was  concerned,  inflation  was  a 
phantom  issue.  The  Committee  majority  agreed. 

Who  wrote  the  President's  veto  message?  Who  were  the 
President's  advisers?  These  were  questions  directed  to  the 
Administration's  witnesses  as  they  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee* In  an  el  fort  to  relieve  the  President  of  any  direct  blame, 
senator  Capehart  told  the  Committee  that  he  v;as  sure  the 
President  had  not  written  the  veto  message,  that  the  President 
had  not  been  given  all  the  facts  and  that  he  had  been  badly 
advised . 

Senator  Clark  charged  that  Housing  Administrator  Norman 
Mason  had  drafted  the  Administration's  housing  policy  sub- 
stantially himself  although  he  had  tried  to  "pass  the  buck" 
during  his  testimony  before  the  Committee.  Mason’s  views 
were  meshed  with  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Clark  said.  A lot 


32.  Ibid. 


of  the  catch  phrases  used  in  the  veto  message  were  in  fact 
Mason's  phrases,  Clark  said,  and  it  was  these  phrases  that 
were  picked  up  by  the  press  in  such  a way  as  to  mislead  the 
public.33 

Answering  Clark's  charge,  Mr.  Mason  affirmed  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  fully  consulted  by  the  White  House,  and  that  he 
had  submitted  a review  of  liis  position  on  many  of  the  provi- 
sions in  S 57  and  that  he  did  recommend  a veto  to  the  Presi- 
dent . He  insisted  that  these  views  were  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  overall  policy  for  fiscal  1960. 3^ 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Mason’s  views  became  more  apparent 
during  the  Committee's  discussion  of  a letter  the  Administra- 
tor had  written  to  Senator  Dirksen  upon  the  request  of  the 
Republican  minority  leader.  Dirksen  had  asked  Mason  to  give 
his  opinion  of  the  various  provisions  in  the  housing  bill. 

This  letter  was  then  released  to  the  press  with  wide  circula- 
tion. Members  of  the  Committee  majority  charged  that  the 
letter  completely  distorted  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  that 
it  was  bombastic,  self-serving,  and  not  capable  of  being 
verified.  It  was  requested  by  Senator  Dirksen  solely  for 
political  propaganda,  they  insisted. 

As  to  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  veto 
process  of  S 57,  the  Committee  seemed  convinced  that  this 
was  substantial.  Bureau  Director  Maurice  Stans  had,  like 
Mason,  recommended  a veto  to  the  President.  The  legislative 


33.  Ibid.,  pp.  674-675 . 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  646. 
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division  of  the  Bureau  had  apparently  drafted  the  veto  message 
and  sent  it  on  the  White  House  for  a final  writing. ^ 

The  Committee  majority  felt  that  the  President  had  over- 
stepped the  prerogative  of  Congress  by  vetoing  a hill  which 
had  been  compromised  to  a hare  minimum  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a veto.  Witnesses  representing  private  interest  groups 
testified  that  the  bill  represented  the  very  lowest  amounts  of 
appropriations  necessary  to  keep  the  housing  programs  going. 
Governor  David  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania  testified  that  the 
President’s  veto  showed  a lack  of  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  nation.  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  told  the  Committee  that  his 
organization  felt  that  the  housing  bill  was  about  as  modest 
a bill  in  the  field  that  could  possibly  be  drawn  by  the  Con- 
gress . 

Each  of  the  non-governmental  witnesses  was  asked  whether 
he  would  recommend  that  the  Committee  seek  an  override  vote 


35.  Testifying  before  the  Committee,  Elmer  Staats,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  denied  that  the  Bureau 
had  written  the  message,  claiming  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
ordinarily  draft  messages  of  that  type  and  stated  that 
the  message  had  been  written  in  the  White  House.  The  press 
interpreted  his  statement  to  mean  that  the  Bureau  had 
played  no  role  in  the  matter,  whereupon  Mr.  Staats  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  detailing  the  usual  role  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  veto  process.  This  role  included  obtaining 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  interested  agencies, 
reviewing,  and  summarizing  these  r*ecoramendations  and  trans- 
mitting this  material , including  any  proposed  veto  mes- 
sages or  signing  statements  to  the  White  House  for  the 
President’s  consideration.  This  was  the  procedure  followed 
in  the  processing  of  the  housing  bill.  S 57.  See  Hearings 
on  the  President’s  Veto  Message,  op.clt . . pp.  701-702. 
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on  the  veto.  The  question  posed  by  Senator  Sparkman  was  as 
follows: 

Should  we  allow  that  (the  veto}  to  be  accepted 
as  a historic  document  in  connection  with  the  leg- 
islative process  during  the  year  1959,  or  should 3 
we  at  least  try  our  best  to  discharge  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  do  as  much  as  we  can  toward 
expunging  it  from  the  record.  It  will  not  be  expung- 
ed, but  at  least  we  can  show  our  disapproval ,36 

This  show  of  disapproval  was  certainly  a major  objective 

of  the  Committee  majority.  They  were  concerned  about  the  veto 

message  becoming  a permanent  record  when  it  had  not  given  the 

people  of  the  country  the  truth.  The  fact  that  the  message 

had  carried  misleading  statements  was  also  frowned  upon  by 

Republican  Senator  Capehart  who  said  that  the  Administration 

was  not  "entitled  to  use  language  that  can  be  misinterpreted 

as  even  this  language  can  be  here."37  Sparkman  claimed  that 

his  principal  objection  to  the  veto  message  also  was  the 

wording  which  distorted  the  housing  bill  and  gave  an  unfair 

picture  to  the  people.  The  Administration  witnesses  had  not 

been  able  to  convince  the  Committee  that  the  wording  in  the 

message  did  present  a reasonable  view  of  the  provisions  of 

the  bill.  It  appeared  that  the  best  way  for  the  Congress  to 

reverse  this  unfair  picture  was  to  seek  an  override  and  if 

that  failed,  to  pass  another  housing  bill. 

This  was  also  the  view  voiced  by  the  witnesses  from  the 
non-governmental  groups.  This  view  was  perhaps  best  stated 
by  President  George  Meany  of  the  APL-CIO  who  said: 


36.  Ibid. , p.  364. 


37.  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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...  if  I were  a Member  of  Congress  I would 
at  least  want  a chance  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
a veto.  I think  it  would  be  a disservice  to  the 
American  people  to  just  accept  a veto  which  is  in 
error  on  the  ground  of  expedience  and  then  try  to 
pass  a bill  so  that  I could  go  back  to  my  consti- 
tuents and  say  I passed  a housing  bill.  I think 
that  would  be  a fraud  on  the  American  people. 38 

Senator  Sparkman  summarized  the  sentiments  of  the  witness- 
es and  said  that  these  local  officials  from  both  large  and 
small  cit.ie3  wex*e  in  agreement  that  the  housing  bill  had 
already  been  compromised  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  President;  that  the  bill  was  neither  extravagant,  exces- 
sive, nor  inflationary;  and  certainly  it  was  not  unnecessary. 
The  officials  were  unanimous  in  their  recommendations  that 
S 57  be  enacted,  the  President's  disapproval  notwithstanding. 

A note  of  caution  was  sounded  by  the  Administration's 
spokesman  on  the  Committee,  Senator  Bush,  who  suggested  that 
the  Committee  think  realistically  about  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  enough  votes  for  an  override.  He  felt  it  was  an 
impossibility.  "There  were  31  votes  against  the  conference 
report,"  he  said,  "which  was  the  last  test  on  this,  which 
would  certainly  not  suggest  that  an  override  was  possible."39 
Nobody  had  suggested  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
override  the  veto,  even  if  it  did  pass  the  Senate,  he  indicated. 

Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commi ttee  Acti on 

After  seven  days, of  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
on  a four  to  three  vote  recommended  that  no  attempt  to 


38.  Ibid . , p.  364. 

39.  Ibid . , p.  309. 
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override  the  Presidential  veto  be  made  and  that  instead  the 


Senate  should  consider  a new  Committee  hill.  This  recommen- 
dation of  the  Subcommittee  was  reversed,  however,  by  the  full 
Committee  on  August  12,  when  Senators  Sparkman  and  Fulbright 
switched  their  votes  from  a "no"  override  vote  in  the  Sub- 
committee to  a "yes"  override  in  the  Committee  vote.  All 
eight  of  the  Committee  members  voting  "yes"  to  recommend  an 
override  to  the  Senate  were  Democrats,  The  five  Republican 
members  and  two  Democrats,  Senators  Robertson  of  Virginia  and 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  voted  against  the  motion.40 

Sparkman  told  reporters  that  he  had  switched  hi3  vote  for 
two  reasons:  first,  he  recognised  that  many  Democrats  wanted 

a chance  to  go  on  record  a3  voting  against  the  veto;  and 
second,  the  Administration  had  not  indicated  whether  it  would 
accept  the  substitute  measure  proposed  by  the  Subcommittee. 

The  President's  position  on  the  new  housing  bill  was 
made  public  in  his  press  conference  on  August  12,  the  date  of 


the  Committee  vote,  1/hen  asked  whether  he  found  the  Suhcom*- 
mittee  substitute  acceptable,  Eisenhower  replied  that  it  still 
had  a number  of  quite  objectionable  features  such  as  college 


classroom  building  authorization,  housing  for  the  elderly  as 
well  as  others.  He  indicated  that  the  housing  bill  would  not 
have  to  conform  in  every  detail  to  his  program  but  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  object  if  it  violated  his  principle  of 
keeping  the  dollar  sound. 


40.  New  York  Times,  August  12,  1959,  p.  1. 
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We  all  know  that  all  the  hills  that  tile 
President  signs  are  normally  compromises  of  some 
kind,  and  I am  not  one  to  refuse  to  compromise. 

I still  won * t back  away  from  principle  though, 
and  when  it  runs  into  principle,  including  the 
principle  of  sound  economy  and  paying  as  you  go, 
instead  of  going  further  into  debt,  then  I will 
be  quick  to  object .41 

Many  congressmen  interpreted  the  President* 3 words  a3 
a threat  of  another  veto  to  a new  housing  bill  if  it  did  not 
conform  to  his  "principles."  They  were  determined  to  show 
the  Administration,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  their  firm 
support  and  resolve  for  S 57  by  going  on  record  in  favor  of 
not  sustaining  the  Presidential  veto. 

Senate  Floor  Action 

The  Committee  recommendation  to  the  Senate  was  considered 
on  the  floor  on  August  12.  Senator  Sparkman,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  gave  the  majority  views  on  the 
veto  message  explaining  its  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  housing  programs.  This  position  was 
supported  by  Majority  Leader  Johnson  who  contended  that  the 
Administration  had  confronted  Congress  with  an  all-or-nothing 
position  on  this  moderate  housing  bill  which  the  Senate  had 
already  compromised.  The  Senate  leadership  knew  that  there 
were  not  enough  votes  to  override  and  several  of  the  Republi- 
can Senators  who  had  voted  for  S 57  indicated  that  they  would 
not  vote  to  override  since  the  effort  could  not  succeed. 
Senator  Capehart  said  that  he  would  not  vote  to  override 


41.  Ibid. . August  13,  1959,  p,  1. 
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because  the  Committee  had  already  drafted  a new  bill  which 
he  considered  to  be  better  than  the  present  one,  although 
he  admitted  that  S 57  was  a good  bill.  When  brought  to  a vote, 
the  motion  failed  by  nine  votes  to  achieve  the  required  two- 
thirds  necessary  for  an  override  of  the  President’s  veto. 

The  final  roll-call  vote  was  55  to  40  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  veto.  Two  Republican  Senators,  Javits  of  New  York  and 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  voted  with  the  Democrats  while  nine 
Southern  Democrats  voted  against  their  party’s  leadership 

The  Second  Housing  Act  of  1959 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  met  in  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  draft  of  the  new  housing  bill 
S 2539,  which  was  a revision  of  S 57.  No  additional  hearings 
were  held  on  the  new  bill.  Although  30  substantive  changes 
were  made  in  the  text,  the  bill  still  contained  a number  of 
features  to  which  the  President  had  previously  voiced  an  ob- 
jection . 

Senate  F loor  Action 

During  the  floor  debate  on  S 2539,  the  Senate  Republican 
leadership  attempted  to  amend  the  bill  by  issuing  threats 
that  if  these  objectional  features  were  not  removed,  another 
veto  might  well  be  expected  from  the  President.  These  threats 
of  another  veto  were  unsuccessful  in  achieving  their  desired 
goals  and, in  fact,  helped  to  reenforce  the  Committee  leadership 


42.  Ibid 
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on  kill  withstand  any  alteration  in  the  text.  Senator 
Capehart  dismissed  the  threat  of  another  veto  and  emphasized 
that  this  bill  had  already  been  compromised  to  the  point  that 
this  was  the  best  that  anyone  could  expect  the  Congress  to 
pas3.  Senator  Robertson,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  had  voted  to 
sustain  the  President’s  veto  on  3 57,  but  now  supported  Cape- 
hart’s  position  on  the  new  bill,  although  he  objected  to  a 
number  of  features  in  the  bill.  Robertson  had  long  been 
a member  of  the  group  of  Southern  Democrats  who  consistently 
opposed  back-door  financing  procedures  and  public  housing. 
Robertson  had  made  every  effort  both  in  the  Committee  and  on 
one  uonate  floor  to  delete  these  provisions  from  the  housing 
bill  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  now  realized  that  this  was  the 
uost  bill  that  he  or  the  President  could  expect  from  Congress 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  President  would  veto  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  on  grounds  that  it  contained  a few  ob- 
jectionable items.43  Senator  Bennett,  in  a final  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  leadership,  had  proposed  that  the 
bill  be  recomitted  to  the  Committee  for  purposes  of  removing 
the  items  which  the  President  disliked  or  else,  he  threatened 
the  bill  would  run  the  high  risk  of  another  veto.  Neither 
Senator  Capehart  nor  Senator  Robertson  supported  thi3  motion 
and  it  failed  to  pass.  Senator  Robertson  pointed  out  in  his 
discussion  that  he  had  promised  the  builders  of  the  nation 
that  he  would  give  his  assistance  in  passing  a housing  bill 


43.  Interview  with  Hilton  Seeraer. 
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to  continue  the  authorization  for  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Insurance  program,  and  that  sending  the  bill  back  to  the 
Committee  would  only  result  in  a delay  of  these  funds  with 
no  substantive  changes  to  the  bill. 

On  August  18,  the  Senate  passed  the  second  housing  bill 
o 2539  by  a roll-call  vote  of  71  to  24.  Six  Republicans  voted 
with  the  Democratic  majority  and  eight  Southern  Democrats 
voted  with  the  Republican  minority.44 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S 2539  included  an  $8  million 
authorization  in  new  FHA  insurance  authority  which  would  be 
available  between  enactment  and  October  1,  1960.  For  urban 
renewal  grants,  the  new  bill  authorized  §650  million  upon 
enactment,  as  opposed  to  §900  million  for  a two  year  period 
in  S 57.  The  President  was  given  discretion  on  the  spending 
of  §100  million  for  cities  with  a population  of  100,000  or 
less.  The  provision  whereby  applications  were  treated  on  a 
first-come  first-serve  basis,  which  the  President  opposed,  wag 
retained  rather  than  adopting  a rationing  policy.4** 

In  the  provision  for  public  housing  units,  there  wa3  a 
reduction  from  45,000  to  37,000  units.  For  the  college 
housing  loan  program,  there  was  also  a reduction  in  the  author- 
ization from  3300  million  to  §250  million  and  for  the  new  loan 
program  for  college  classrooms  and  other  facilities,  the 
authorization  was  lowered  from  §62.5  million  to  §50  million. 


44.  Now  York  Times,  August  19, 
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Aj.so,  this  program  was  to  be  financed  by  appropriations 
rather  than  by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury.46 

Authorization  for  planning  scholarships  was  omitted  from 
the  new  billj  S 57  had  provided  for  $300,000  for  a three  year 
period.  The  Administration  had  objected  to  this  provision, 
as  it  also  had  to  the  provision  for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  latter,  however,  was  retained  at  the  $50  million  figure 
for  direct  loans.  Provision  for  FNMA  mortgage  purchases  for 
cooperative  housing  was  also  retained  over  Administration 
objection,  but  was  reduced  from  $37.5  million  to  $25  million.47 

House  Floor  Action 

In  an  effort  to  exert  pressure  on  the  Congress  and  per- 
haps to  gain  concessions  from  the  House,  President  Eisenhower 
sent  a special  message  to  Congress  while  the  Senate  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House.  The  message  urged  Congress 
to  pass  a separate  bill  to  extend  the  F!1A  mortgage  insurance 
authorization.  The  President  urged  that  the  passage  of  this 
much  needed  authorization  should  not  be  contingent  upon  the 
approval  of  other  features  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill  which 
he  found  seriously  objectionable  and  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  home  loan  insurance  program.48  By  asking  for  this  separate 
legislation,  the  President  raised  again  the  possibility  of  a 
veto  on  the  second  housing  bill.  Chairman  Rains  of  the 


46.  Ibid. 

-47.  Ibid „ 

48.  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac.  og_.cit . , p.  659. 
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S iib  commit  tee  on  Housing  in  the  House,  commented  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  declaring  that  "FIIA  has  always  been  handled 
as  part  of  the  general  housing  program  and  that  is  the  way  we 
are  going  to  do  it  now."49 

Debate  on  the  House  floor  centered  on  whether  the  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  had  been  scaled  down  enough  to  fore- 
stall another  veto.  Rains  indicated  that  the  Congress  had 
gone  about  as  far  as  could  bo  expected  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
housing  bill  signed  by  the  President.  Several  amendments  were 
nio.de  bj  tne  Republican  leadership  to  delete  or  modify  items  in 
the  bill  which  the  Administration  found  objectionable  but 
these  amendments  failed  to  pass. 

On  August  27,  the  House  passed  without  change  the  Senate 
version  of  S 2539  on  a roll-call  vote  of  283  to  105,  with  54 
Republicans  voting  with  the  Democratic  majority  and  29  South- 
ern Democrats  voting  with  the  Republican  minority.50 

Presidenti al  Veto  on  the  Second 
Housing  Act  of  1959 

President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  second  housing  bill  on 
September  3,  on  the  grounds  that  it  represented  little  over- 
all improvement  over  the  first  bill.  In  one  respect  he 
claimed  — the  extension  of  FIIA  insurance  authority  for  only 
one  year  — the  bill  was  worse  than  the  earlier  one. 51 


49 . Ibid  . , p . G41 . 

50.  Ibid . . p.  382. 

51.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII,  September  11, 

1959,  p.  1260.  ' ' " 


In  addition  to  criticizing  the  total  cost  of  the  hill, 
the  President  again  voiced  his  opposition  to  the  two  new 
programs  of  direct  loans  for  classrooms  and  housing  for  the 
e 1 do i lv , as  well  as  authorization  for  the  37,000  new  units 
of  public  housing.  The  President  indicated  that  this  was  not 
the  kind  of  housing  legislation  that  the  country  needed  and 
that  it  would  increase  inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy. 
He  did  suggest,  however,  that  there  was  still  time  for  the 
Congi  ess  to  enact  a sound  housing  act  and  he  urged  Congress 
oO  pass  such  a bill  which  would  adhere  to  the  particular 
requests  which  he  detailed  as:  (l)  removal  of  the  ceiling  on 

PHA  mortgage  insurance  authority;  (2)  extend  the  FIIA  program 
for  insurance  of  property  improvement  loans;  (3)  enact  reason- 
able authorizations  for  urban  renewal  grants  and  college 
housing  loans  and  adjust  the  interest  rate  on  the  latter;  (4) 
extend  the  voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program;  and  (5) 
adjust  the  statutory  interest  rate  ceiling  government  mortgages 
insured  under  FHA’s  regular  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
programs 

Congressional  frustration  was  expressed  by  Senator  Ful- 
bright  who  charged  that  the  President  had  vetoed  145  bills 
to  date  and  this  indicated  "a  breakdown  in  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances.”  Instead  of  trying  to  conciliate  and  got  along 
with  the  legislature,  ”he  1.3  taking  advantage  of  hi3  power  of 
the  veto  and  he  has  abused  it.”®3 


52.  Ibid . 


53.  Ibid.-,  p.  1242. 
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Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  added  that  it  wag 
time  that  the  President  remembered  that  he  was  President,  not 
General  Eisenhower,  and  that  this  was  not  a "crusade  in  Europe” 
with  unconditional  surrender  as  the  order  of  the  day.  "We  are 
not  enemies,"  he  argued,  "we  are  citizens  in  the  same  Republic, 
and  we,  as  a coequal  branch  of  Government,  have  a responsibility 
here  in  this  body  to  legislate  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
judgment 54 

The  Democratic  leadership  decided  that  an  immediate 
attempt  to  override  the  veto  would  be  made.  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  announced  to  the  Senate  on  September  4,  that  the  veto 
message  on  the  housing  bill  S 2539  had  been  received  and  re- 
quested unanimous  consent  to  have  the  message  read  with  debate 
being  limited  to  one  hour.  Senator  Sparkman  pleaded  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  an  override  vote  stating  that  it  was  the 
constitutional  duty  of  Congress  to  consider  and  to  adopt  leg- 
islation. In  a sense  of  frustration  and  in  an  appeal  for  votes 
he  said,  "So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I think  we  might  as  well 
quit  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  overriding  the  veto."55 

When  the  Senate  vote  was  taken,  the  President’s  veto  was 
again  sustained.  The  final  vote  of  58  to  36  was  five  short  of 
oiie  necessary  two— thirds  necessary  to  override  the  President’s 
veto.  Six  Republicans  voted  with  the  Democratic  majority  while 
eight  Southern  Democrats  voted  with  the  Republican  minority.56 


54.  U.S.,  Congressional  Record,  op . cit . , p.  16579. 

55.  Ibid. . p.  16577. 


5(3.  Ibid.,  p.  16586. 
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It  was  significant  to  note  that  Chairman  Robertson  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  with  the 
majority  in  the  attempt  to  override  the  veto.  This  was  indi- 
cative to  some  observers  that  additional  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional power  structure  felt  the  President  had  gone  too 
far  in  the  use  of  this  second  veto  and  was,  in  fact,  usurping 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  legislate.57 

The  Third  Housing  Act  of  1959 
By  unanimous  approval,  a third  housing  bill,  S 2654  was 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
making  three  concessions  to  the  President:  (1)  FHA  authority 

to  insure  mortgages  was  extended  indefinitely;  (2)  the  §50 
million  authorization  for  direct  loans  for  college  classrooms 
was  deleted;  (3)  the  §650  million  authorization  for  urban  re- 
newal was  spread  over  a two  year  period.58 

Committee  Chairman  Robertson,  after  a meeting  with  the 
legislative  leadership  in  both  Houses  and  representatives  of 
the  Administration,  said  that  he  had  "positive  assurance" 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill,  even  though  it  still 
contained  provisions  for  direct  loans  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  authorizations  for  new  public  housing  units,  both 
of  which  the  President  found  objectionable.59 


57.  Interview  with  Milton  Seetner. 

58.  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Report  No.  924,  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1 959,  S 2654,  Sep- 
tember 8,  '1959.  p.  27.  " ' 

59.  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII,  op.cit..  Fall 
Supplement  195§“~p.  67 
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Senate  Floor  A ctio n 

Discussion  on  the  floor  centered  around  the  fact  that 
tni3  "bill  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  previous  hill  with 
only  one  substantive  change,  the  deletion  of  the  college 
classroom  program,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  included  in  the 
aid  to  education  bill  still  pending.  The  other  two  modifica- 
tions were  interpreted  as  clarifying  changes.  Senator  Clark 
noted  that  the  removal  of  the  expiration  date  of  the  FHA 
insurance  suthority  was  not  significant  since  the  $3  million 
authorization  would  be  allocated  by  October  1 and  thus  this 


program  would  have  to  come  before  the  Congress  for  new  author— 
izations.  Concerning  the  urban  renewal  authorization  spread 
over  a two-year  period,  Clark  indicated  that  Congress  had 
never  intended  it  to  be  a one-year  program;  although  the  Pres- 
ident had  interpreted  that  the  wording  implied  a commitment 
of  all  of  the  funds  during  a one  year  period. 


Directing  his  remarks  to  "friends  from  the  press,"  Sena- 
tor Clark  aa/ised  them  that  this  housing  bill  represented  no 
victory  for  the  President.  That  in  substance,  with  the  few 
minor  changes  mentioned,  this  was  essentially  the  same  bill 
wni eh  almost  passed  the  Congress  in  the  previous  session. 

" . . .if  anyone  has  been  defeated  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  . . it  is  certainly  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."61 


60.  U.S Congressional  Record,  op.cit . . p.  17234. 
61  * Ibid« . PP.  17234-17235. 
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Without  any  alteration  to  the  Committee  bill,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  che  Senate  voted  8 G to  seven  in  favor  of  S 2654,  only 
five  southern  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  voted  against  the 
measure . 

House  FI o or  Ac ti on 

liiO  oena^e  bill  bypassed  the  Committee  stage  in  the  House 
and  went  directly  to  the  floor  for  discussion  and  vote.  With 
adjournment  of  Congress  only  a few  days  away,  the  House  took 
prompt  action  on  September  10,  and  passed  S 2654  without  mod- 
ification, by  a voice  vote,  and  sent  it  to  the  White  House. 

The  cost  of  the  new  bill  was  estimated  at  §1  billion  compared 
to  §1.375  billion  xn  S 57  which  the  President  vetoed  on  July 
7,  and  #1.050  billion  in  S 2539,  which  the  President  vetoed 
on  September  3.^ 

Presidential  A ction 

On  September  23,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  signed  S 2654 
into  law  without  comment.  The  Housing  Act  of  1959  became 
Public  Law  86-372  after  eight  months  of  controversy  involving 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  the  battle  of  which  should 
receive  the  superior  accommodation  on  this  particular  bill.64 
An  analysis  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  employed  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  with  conclusions  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
Presidential  veto,  is  given  in  the  following  chapter. 


62 • Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  XVII.  op.cit.. 
Fall  Supplement”,  1959,“  p."  6'. 

63.  Ibid. 


64.  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SELECTED  VARIABLES  AND  THE  VETO:  CONCLUSIONS 

The  case  study  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  presented  the 
struggle  between  a committed  Congress  and  a committed  Presi- 
dent, each  trying  to  receive  the  superior  accommodation  in 
the  legislative  process.  The  veto  was  a formidable  power 
of  the  President’s  and  he  employed  it  both  as  a threat  and 
as  a device  to  negate  the  housing  bill3  passed  by  Congress. 

But  to  what  extent  was  the  veto  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
Policy  goals  of  the  President?  The  assumption  of  this  study 
lias  been  tnat  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presidential  veto  v/a3 
a function  of  many  complex  variables.  Thus,  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  test  the  following  hypothesis: 

The  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  as  an • 
instrument  for  shaping  policy  in  the  legislative 
process  is  contingent  upon  those  variables  which 
reflect,  at  any  given  time,  the  temper  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress. 

The  variables  affecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential 

\ 

veto  were  examined  in  the  chapters  on  the  temper  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  and  in  the  chapters  on  the  legislative 
struggle  over  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  Prom 
this  examination,  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
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The  Temper  of  the  Presidency 
Issue  of  Fiscal  Responslbi 1 ity 

President  Eisenhower’s  dedication  to  fiscal  responsibi- 
lity pushed  him,  in  the  fall  of  1958,  into  uncharacteristic 
action.  Despite  his  previous  tendency  to  stay  aloof  from 
partisan  politics,  he  now  plunged  into  an  active  campaign  to 
elect  a Republican  Congress.  He  was  determined  to  do  what  he 
could  to  educate  the  American  people  on  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a sound  fiscal  policy  and  to  alert  them  to  the  dangers 
of  electing  a Democratic  Congress.  Democratic  victory  in  the 
Congressional  elections,  he  felt,  would  result  in  a flood  of 
new  spending  programs  that  would  lead  to  deficit  financing  and 
generate  powerful  inflationary  pressures.  Therefore,  he  asked 
the  voters  to  give  him  a Congress  of  non-spenders  who  would 
protect  the  value  of  the  dollar.  But  much  to  the  President’s 
dismay,  the  voters  did  not  heed  his  advice  and  gave  the  Demo- 
crats an  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls. 

Without  the  help  of  a Republican  majority  in  the  Congress, 
Eisenhower  realized  that  strong  leadership  must  be  forthcoming 
from  another  source  to  stop  the  Democratic  spenders.  Ho 
resolved  to  furnish  that  leadership.  A new  fighting  Eisenhower 
emerged  who  saw  himself  as  ”a  man  with  a mission  again.”  As 
Neustadt  describes  it: 

Eisenhower  turned  his  mind  to  budget-balancing 
with  the  enthusiasm  once  reserved  for  peace  alone. 

By  1959  he  was  as  purposeful  about  his  budget  aim 
a 3 Humphrey  had  been  two  years  earlier.  . . . the 
President  pursued  this  negative  objective  with  a 
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fervor  which  made  him  seem  a ‘changed  man*  from 
the  hesitant  performer  of  1957.1 

The  President  vowed  to  wage  a crusade  using  the  full 
power  of  his  executive  office  to  fight  the  irresponsible 
spenders  of  the  newly  elected  Congress  and  he  called  upon  all 
rignt— minded  citizens  to  join  him  in  the  battle.  He  declared 
that  the  only  way  to  win  was  to: 

. . . alert  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  cheap 
money , to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  Congress,  and 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  Republican  members,  to* 
get  enough  Democratic  votes  to  defeat  the  spending 
proposals  brought  forward  by  the  Democrats. 2 

Eisenhower’s  former  style  of  showing  deference  to  Congress, 
cnaract eristic  of  his  earlier  years  in  office,  gave  way  to  a 
leadership  style  of  standing  up  to  Congress.  His  principal 
constitutional  weapon  was  the  power  of  the  veto,  both  its 
threat  and  it3  use  against  unwanted  legislation.  He  informed 
the  press  that  by  the  Consitution  he  was  a part  of  the  legis- 
lative process  and  that  he  would  use  the  power  of  the  veto 
when  the  Congress  got  out  of  hand  in  passing  legislation.  He 
further  explained: 

.There  are  a number  of  things  I have  recommended 
to  Congress,  and  when  my  conscience  tells  me  they  are 
right  I’m  going  to  use  every  single  influence  I can 
from  the  Executive  Department  to  get  the  Congress  to 
see  the  light .3 


1.  Richard  Neustadt,  Presidential  Power  (New  York:  John  w-Mav 

& Sons,  1 9 '■  0 ) p.  161.  ' ‘ 

2.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  op .cit . , p.  387. 

3.  Cabell  Phillips,  “The  ’New  Look’  of  the  President  " New 

York  Times  Magazine.  August  16,  1959,  p.  17.  ' 
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The  President  frequently  referred  to  his  principles  as 
"fixed"  or  "firm"  and  once  said  that,  "there  are  some  firm 
principles  that  cannot  bend  --  they  can  only  break,  and  we 
shall  not  break  ours."^  This  was  precisely  the  way  he  felt 
about  the  principle  of  sound  money  in  1959.  He  was  convinced 
the  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility  transcended  all  others  and 
warrented  his  undivided  attention.  He  told  a group  meeting 
in  his  office  prior  to  the  convening  of  Congress,  "This  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  we  have  ever  had. 
Preventing  the  deterioration  of  our  currency  is  not  only  an 
economic  necessity  but  a humanitarian  goal  as  well."4 5  Eisen- 
hower believed  that  prosperity  depended  in  large  part  upon 
avoiding  inflation  which  could  destroy  incentives  as  well  as 
bringing  untold  hardship  for  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Strategy  and  Tactics 

Eisenhower’s  commitment  to  the  primacy  of  the  issue  of 
fiscal  responsibility  was  shared  by  his  economic  advisers. 

The  task  before  the  President  was  to  devise  the  precise  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  to  accomplish  his  mission,  Arthur  Burns, 
the  President’s  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  came  to  his  aid  and  proposed  the  following  strategy: 

I would  suggest  that  you  request  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  provide  you  with  an  estimate  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  high-sounding  programs  put  forward 
by  the  Democratic  Advisory  Council.  This  job  of 


4.  William  Leo  Miller,  "The  Liking  of  Ike,"  The  Reporter,  XIX, 
October  18,  1958,  p.  21. 

5.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Waging  Peace,  op  .cit . , p.  386. 
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estimati.on  will,  of  course,  prove  very  difficult 
since  most  of  the  Democratic  proposals  are  vague. 
Nevertheless,  I believe  that  an  estimate  of  cost3 
should  he  made,  and  that  at  an  appropriate  time  the 
figure  should  he  put  before  the  country,  either  by 
you  or  someone  else  whom  you  would  designate. 

The  kind  of  thing  I am  talking  about  might  well 
become  a continuous  project  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
so  that  you  or  others  can  use  it  aggressively . The 
Democrats,  let  us  grant,  will  keep  busy  this  year 
and  next  in  proposing  one  spending  program  after 
another.  The  Budget  .Bureau  should  keep  just  as  busy 
translating  vague  talk  into  figures  and  adding  the 
different  figures,  no  matter  how  they  emerge,  to- 
gether. The  budgetary  arithmetic  should  be  brought 
before  the  country  unremittingly.  If  work  of  this 
sort  is  done  well.  . . there  will  be  less  uncertain- 
ty in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  to  which 
political  party  is  the  principal  architect  of  in- 
flation .6 

Burns’  strategy  delighted  the  President  and  he  directed  Budget 
Director  Stans  to  proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed.  These 
cost  estimates  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  used 
by  the  executive  representatives  in  their  testimony  before  the 
committee  hearings,  in  releases  to  the  press,  in  speeches  by 
members  of  the  executive  and  the  Congressional  minority,  and 
in  the  wording  of  the  veto  messages.  The  Administration’s 
distortion  of  the  estimated  cost  figures  for  both  the  total 
cost  of  the  Sparkman  sponsored  housing  bill  and  its  potential 
impact  on  the  fiscal  1960  budget  insulted  and  infuriated  the 
Congressional  majority.  By  using  their  own  set  of  cost  esti- 
mates, the  Congressional  majority  was  able  to  show  that  the 
Administration  had  distorted  the  cost  of  the  Democratic 
housing  bill  by  depicting  loans  as  if  they  were  spending  pro- 
grams and  compounding  the  cost  of  urban  renewal  and  public 


6.  Ibid. . p.  386-387 
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housing  as  if  the  total  cost  would  he  incurred  in  fiscal  I960, 
when  in  reality  the  programs  would  he  spread  out  over  a long 
period  of  time,  in  the  case  of  public  housing  over  a forty 
year  period.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Burns  tactic, 
as  employed  by  the  President,  backfired  and  cost  the  Adminis- 
tration Congressional  support,  even  in  the  President’s  own 
party . 

Did  the  President  think  that  these  distorted  eo3t  esti- 
mates could  fool  the  Congressional  experts  on  housing  who 
were  recognized  by  their  colleagues  as  specialists  in  the 
field?  Did  he  feel  that  he  could  negate  the  will  of  Congress 
in  an  established  policy  area  which  had  a top  priority?  Did 
he  think  that  he  could  force  the  Congress  to  yield  to  hi3 
policy  goals  because  he  had  the  one-third  plus  votes  in  Con- 
gress to  sustain  a Presidential  veto?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions it  is  essential  to  focus  attention  on  the  all  important 
variable  of  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  President,  which 
is  crucial  for  success  in  the  legislative  process. 

Political  Insensitivi tv 

President  Eisenhower  showed  a lack  of  political  sensiti- 
vity,  on  both  the  substantive  and  procedural  issues,  through- 
out the  legislative  process  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  Ills 
inclination  was  to  see  the  problems  of  the  country  divided 
into  simple  moral  alternatives.  This  kind  of  raoralism,  em- 
bodying simple,  abstract,  absolute  rules,  was  applied  to  the 
crusade  for  maintaining  a balance  In  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1960.  The  President* 3 fixed  principle,  which  he  vowed 
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to  protect,  was  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  evil  culprits 
who  were  trying  to  break  the  principle  were  the  Democratic 
spenders  elected  in  the  election  of  1958.  He  assumed  that  by 
arousing  enough  people  the  evil  at  hand  could  be  eliminated. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  Eisenhowers  political 
insensitivity  was  the  manner  in  which  he  organized  the  Office 
of  the  Executive  for  decision-making.  Ifis  military  background 
had  conditioned  him  to  the  use  of  a staff  system.  In  the 
White  House  this  system  operated  in  such  a way  as  to  isolate 
the  President  from  people  of  differing  ideas  and  opinions. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  a staff  of  men  who  thought  in  the 
same  terms  as  he,  and  thus  he  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  information  which  might  have  alerted  him  to  the 
mind  of  Congress,  to  the  intent  of  the  electorate  and  to  the 
consequences  of  his  executive  actions. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  played  an  additional  role  In 
obscuring  political  reality  from  the  President.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  dependent  upon  its  sensitivity  to  public  demands, 
to  the  temper  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  designs  and  desires 
of  key  Senators  and  Representatives.  Under  the  direction  of 
Maurice  Stans,  this  type  of  political  sensitivity  was  lacking 
in  the  advice  given  by  the  Bureau.  Stans  was  more  concerned 
with  fiscal  economy  than  with  substantive  programs;  as  one 
observer  put  it,  he  was  more  inclined  towards  technical  criteria 
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which  were  politically  unreliable.7  In  designing  the  1960 
budget  to  comply  with  Eisenhower’s  goal  of  fiscal  responsibi- 
lity, Stans’  recommendations  were  decisive.  He  was  also  chief 
decision-maker  in  compiling  the  statistical  data  on  the  cost 
estimates  of  the  Democratic  sponsored  programs  and  he  recom- 
mended both  vetoes  on  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  the  President. 
He  also  helped  draft  the  veto  messages  which  caused  such  as 
uproar  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  President  had  great  respect  for 
Stans  and  it  is  reported  that  the  President  relied  on  the 
Budget  Director's  advice  to  a much  greater  extent  after  the 
departure  of  Sherman  Adams.  Stans  seems  to  have  filled  the 
void  left  by  Adams  in  the  role  of  chief  advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent.8 

The  very  fact  that  Eisenhower  selected  the  issue  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  as  the  all  pervading  principle  by  which 
to  judge  all  legislative  programs  in  Congress,  helped  to  blunt 
further  his  antenna  for  political  sensitivity.  All  programs 
were  viewed,  first  and  foremost,  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
the  proposed  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1960,  rather  than  in 
terras  of  established  need  and  the  recognized  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  the  program.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  the  President’s  position  on  housing  legislation  in  1959. 

The  Congress  was  committed  to  federal  support  of  housing 
programs  in  legislation  passed  over  a number  of  years,  in 

7 . Interview  with  Fred  Hayes,  former  staff  member.  Legislation 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  June  15,  1964. 


8.  Ibid. 
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effect,  a housing  program  that  aimed  at  providing  " every 
American  family  a decent  home."  This  commitment  had  received 
bipartisan  support  and  strong  endorsement  from  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  spokesman  for  the  Republican  leadership  in  support  of 
tiie  Lousing  Act  of  1949,  who  said  that  the  federal  government’s 
support  for  housing  was  essential  because  private  enterprise 
had  failed  to  meet  the  need  in  soma  areas.9  Continued  Repub- 
lican support  was  given  by  the  Eisenhower  Administration  in 
1954  when  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  introduced  and 
pushed  for  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  which  Senator 
Capehart  described  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  housing  bills 
passed.  Capehart  could  not  understand  why  the  President  had 
reversed  the  Administration’s  position  on  housing  which  it  so 
vigorously  supported  in  1954. 

The  votes  taken  on  the  1059  bills  indicated  that  the 
Congress  was  overwhelmingly  committed  to  the  passage  of  a 
major  housing  bill.  The  President's  blunted  antenna  failed  to 
measure  this  commitment  and  to  realistically  assess  the 
priority  given  to  housing  legislation  by  Congress.  Thus,  he 
overestimated  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Presidential 
veto  as  an  instrument  for  attaining  his  policy  objectives. 

The  Temper  of  the  Congress 
Election  Mandate 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Congres- 
sional elections  of  1958  encouraged  the  leadership  to  seek  the 


9.  II. S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Hearings  on  President's  Veto  Message 
on  S 57,  op  ,clt . , p o 598 . " " 
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passage  of  a progressive  legislative  program.  They  interpre- 
ted the  election  as  a mandate  from  the  people  for  aggressive 
leadership  and  with  their  increased  number,  they  now  had  the 
votes  to  enact  their  compaign  program.  The  leadership  was 
cognizant  of  two  forces  which  could  operate  to  modify  their 
goals;  the  first  was  the  conservative  coalition  in  Congress 
and  the  second  was  the  Presidential  veto.  Likewise,  the 
majority  leadership  did  not  attempt  to  enact  the  bold  schemes 
put  forth  by  some  of  the  more  liberal  members  but  chose  to 
propose  a program  which  was  acceptable  to  the  majority  in 
Congress.  This  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  strategy  because  ho  knew 
that  if  the  Congress  chose  to  propose  extreme  programs,  the 
President  would  have  the  advantage  in  negating  them.  In  this 
respect,  he  felt  the  Congress  would  have  to  show  accommodation 
to  the  President,  but  the  degree  of  flexibility  would  vary 
from  issue  to  issue, 

Johnson  met  the  President’s  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility 
headon  in  his  own  State  of  the  Union  address  and  in  his  speech 
before  the  Democratic  Conference,  as  did  other  members  of  the 
majority  party  in  their  testimony  in  committee  hearings,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  in  statements  to 
the  press.  In  his  address  before  the  Democratic  Conference, 
Johnson  stated  that  the  problem  of  inflation  was  a problem 
but  not  the  primary  problem  facing  the  country;  therefore, 
the  President's  goal  of  a balanced  budget  would  not  be  the 
goal  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress.  The  Administra- 
tion focused  its  attention  on  the  hugh  deficits  from  the  1957- 
1958  recession  and  called  for  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint  to 
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curb  the  inflationary  pressures.  The  Democrats  refused  to 
concur  with  these  restrictive  policies  which  they  labeled  as 
static  and  laggard.  They  were  committed  to  a legislative 
program  which  would  ensure  economic  growth  and  would  comply 
with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1040  which 
established  the  governmental  responsibility  for  providing 
for  maximum  employment,  maximum  production,  and  maximum 
purchasing  power  in  the  economy.  The  housing  goals  of  the 
Democratic  majority  reflected  this  commitment  and  were  of  a 
top  priority  nature  sine 3 there  had  been  no  general  housing 
bill  passed  in  1958. 

Strategy  and  Tactics 

The  strategy  of  the  Democrats  was  to  introduce  essentially 
the  same  housing  bill  that  had  been  compromised  in  the  1958 
session.  This,  they  felt,  would  ensure  quick  passage  with 
the  least  possible  objections.  They  were  al3o  determined 
to  maintain  the  omnibus  feature  of  the  hill  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  forced  to  accept  provisions  for  programs  which 
he  found  objectionable  in  order  to  get  those  authorizations 
which  he  felt  were  essential. 

A major  device  which  the  Democrats  used  effectively  was 
the  committee  hearings  on  the  proposed  bills.  This  afforded 
the  Congressional  majority  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the 
President’s  overriding  goal  was  to  maintain  a balanced  budget 
rather  than  to  meet  the  established  need  voiced  by  those  test- 
ifying before  the  committee.  The  hearings  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  special  interest  groups  supporting  the  proposal  of 
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the  Congressional  majority  to  point  out  the  inadequacies  of 
the  Administration’s  bills. 

When  the  President  vetoed  the  first  housing  bill  and 
returned  it  to  the  Congress  with  the  veto  message , the  Demo- 
cratic majority  used  a second  round  of  committee  hearings  to 
expose  the  misleading  language  of  the  veto  message.  The 
President’ 3 veto  in  itself  had  shocked  the  Congressional 
majority,  who  felt  that  they  had  done  a competent  job  of  com- 
promising the  bill  and  cutting  it  down  to  the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  fund  the  various  programs.  They  felt  the  President 
was  superimposing  his  will  over  the  will  of  Congress  and 
thereby  usurping  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  Congress.10 
They  were  determined  in  the  second  round  of  hearings  to  set 
the  record  straight  by  exposing  the  misleading  language  of 
the  message  and  by  reenforcing  the  established  need  which  the 
bill  was  designed  to  meet. 

Every  nongovernmental  witness  testifying  before  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Senate  attempt  to  override  the 
President’s  veto.  When  the  Senate  failed  to  override  the  veto, 
a conference  was  called  at  the  White  House  between  the  legis- 
lative aides  of  the  President  and  the  leadership  in  Congress, 
The  Administration  presented  12  or  13  objections  which  they 
had  and  wanted  met;  Capehart  said  they  could  accomplish 
possibly  five  of  these  objections,  but  no  more.  It  is 
reported  that  the  legislative  aides  of  the  President  showed 
little  understanding  of  the  political  reality  that  the  minority 


10.  Interview  with  Milton  Seemsr. 
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was  outnumbered  about  two  to  one  in  the  Congress  and  although 
they  had  the  one-third  plus  one  votes  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  they  did  not  have  the  votes  to  bring  about  major 
policy  change s.11 

A Presidential  veto  was  not  expected  on  the  second  bill 
and  when  it  was  affixed,  it  incurred  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  Congressional  majority  as  well  as  objections  from 
3ome  of  the  members  of  Congress  who  had  previously  supported 
the  position  of  the  President  but  now  felt  that  he  had  gone 
too  far.  When  the  Senate  failed  to  override  the  second  veto, 
it  is  reported  that  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  called 
a meeting  of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  vowed  that  the  Congress  was  going  to  get  a housing 
bill!  He  contacted  the  President's  legislative  aides  at  the 
White  House,  and  in  so  many  words  said,  "let's  stop  nit  pick- 
ing. . . we're  tired  of  these  vetoes."12  Rayburn  told  the 
aides  that  the  Congress  had  to  have  a housing  bill.  He  then 
preceded  to  work  out  with  them  a compromise  which  was  accep- 
table to  the  Administration. 

Congressional  Voting  Patterns 

An  examination  of  the  votes  taken  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  housing  bills  and  on  the  two 


11.  Interview  with  Charles  Engenroad,  Minority  Staff,  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  June  16,  1964. 

12.  Interview  with  Representative  Albert  Rains,  Chairman, 

House  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  Washington,  D.C..  June  12 
1964.  ' 
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motions  in  the  Senate  to  override  the  President's  vetoes  indi- 
cates several  significant  voting  patterns.  There  is  evidence 
of  party  line  voting  and  of  the  existence  of  the  conservative 
coalition  in  operation. 

From  the  voting  statistics  given  in  Table  No.  5 it  can 
"be  seen  that  only  eight  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  seven  Souther- 
ners and  Senator  Lausche  of  Ohio,  bolted  the  Democratic  party 
leadership  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  first  housing  bill. 
This  number  held  constant  on  the  second  housing  bill  and 
dropped  to  five  on  the  third  housing  bill.  Except  for  this 
small  group  which  aligned  with  Republicans  to  form  the  conser- 
vative coalition,  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  maintained  a 
strong  party  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  housing  leg- 
islation. In  the  House,  51  Democrats  voted  against  the  first 
housing  bill  and  29  against  the  second  bill.  All  of  these 
Democratic  Representatives  were  from  the  South. 

As  previously  noted,  housing  legislation  received  bipart- 
isan support  in  the  Congress,  and  so  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  Republican  votes  for  the  bills  even  though  the 
President  had  taken  a firm  stand  against  many  of  their  objec- 
tionable features.  The  first  bill  received  the  support  of 
eight  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  19  in  the  House.  This 
number  more  than  doubled  on  the  second  bill  to  1G  in  the  Senate 
and  54  in  the  House.  On  the  third  hill  the  number  of  Republi- 
cans voting  in  favor  rose  to  32  in  the  Senate;  the  House  did 
not  have  a roll-call  vote. 

These  vote  data  indicate  a number  of  things.  First,  they 
show  that  the  Democrats  were  in  solid  support  of  the  housing 


TABLE  5 


VOTING  ANALYSIS  ACCORDING  TO  POLITICAL  PARTY 
IN  TIIH  SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE  ON  S 57,  S 2539,  S 2654 
AND  SENATE  MOTIONS  TO  OVERRIDE  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETOES 

ON  S 57  AND  S 2539. 


Votes  For  Vote s A rain st 


S 57 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Total 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Total 

Senate 

48 

8 

56 

8 

23 

31 

House 

222 

19 

241 

51 

126 

177 

S 2539 

Senate 

55 

16 

71 

8 

16 

24 

House 

229 

54 

283 

29 

77 

106 

S 2654 

Senate 

54 

32 

86 

5 

o 

/V 

7 

House8, 


Veto  Override 
Senate 


S 57° 

53 

2 

55 

10 

30 

40 

S 253 9 c 

52 

6 

58 

9 

27 

36 

a.  No  roll-call  vote  was  taken  in  the  House, 

b.  Override  vote  on  S 57  failed  to  carry  by  9 votes, 
o.  Override  vote  on  S 2539  failed  to  carry  by  5 votes 
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Mils,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  that  those  who 
did  bolt  the  party  were  members  from  the  South  who  consistent- 
ly voted  with  the  conservative  coalition.  Second,  they  indi- 
cate that  housing  legislation  did  receive  bipartisan  support 
with  an  increasing  number  of  Republicans  voting  for  the 
second  arid  third  bills.  As  the  Republicans  began  to  close 
ranks  with  the  Democrats  there  was  a definite  indication  that 
the  members  of  Congress  felt  the  President  had  gone  too  far 
with  his  indiscriminate  use  of  the  veto  in  a policy  area  to 
which  they  were  committed.  After  the  first  veto,  for  instance, 
the  Senate  vote  opposing  the  first  housing  bill  dropped  from 
31  to  24  on  the  second  bill  and  further  dropped  to  seven  on 
the  third  bill. 

As  a third  observation,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Republi- 
cans did  vote  party  line  and  supported  the  President  with 
their  votes  against  the  motions  in  the  Senate  to  override  the 
vetoes.  Only  two  Republicans  voted  with  the  Democrats  to 
override  the  first  veto  as  opposed  to  30  who  voted  against  the 
motion.  On  the  second  motion  six  Republicans  voted  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  27  voted  against.  Many  of  the  Republicans 
who  vigorously  supported  the  housing  bills  did  not  want  to 
repudiate  the  President  on  what  appeared  to  be  a party  line 
vote.  They  also  felt  that  the  President  would  approve  a 
housing  bill  and  thus  it  was  not  essential  to  override  his 
veto.  However,  when  the  President  did  not  approve  the  second 
housing  bill,  four  Republicans  moved  over  to  join  Senators 
davits  and  Scott  in  support  of  the  override. 
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The  vote  data  also  document  the  operation  of  the  con- 
servative coalition,  composed  of  a small  group  of  conservative 
Southern  Democrats  in  a voting  alliance  with  the  Republicans.13 
As  previously  indicated,  seven  Southern  Senators  and  Senator 
Lausche  of  Ohio  voted  with  the  Republican  against  the  first  bill, 
as  did  51  Representatives  from  the  South  in  the  House.  On  the 
second  bill,  the  number  remained  constant  in  the  Senate  and 
dropped  to  29  in  the  House.  In  none  of  these  votes  was  the 
conservative  coalition  able  to  defeat  the  bills.  They  were  most 
influential  in  their  vote3  opposing  the  motion  to  override  the 
President '3  vetoes.  On  the  first  vote,  a total  of  ten  Senators, 
nine  Southern  Democrats  and  Senator  Lausche  joined  forces  with 
the  Republicans  to  oppose  the  override.  This  number  dropped 
to  nine  on  the  second  override  vote  when  Senator  Robertson, 
Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  switch  his  vote 
in  favor  of  an  override.  The  vote  of  these  Southern  Democrats 
and  Senator  Lausche  was  decisive  in  preventing  the  majority 
from  gaining  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  Senator  Robertson’s 


13.  See  V.O.  Key,  Southern  Politics  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

1959)  pp.  345-382,  for  an  analysis  of  voting  patterns  of 
Southern  legislators  in  Congress.  Key’s  study  concludes  that 
the  cohesion  of  Southern  Senators  was  so  slight  that  one 
could  speak  of  the  "Solid  South”  only  in  the  most  restricted 
sense.  The.  classic  Southern  Democratic  coalition  with  Repub- 
licans to  which  Key  refers  consists  of  a majority  of  Southern 
Democrats  joining  with  a majority  of  Republicans  against  a 
majority  of  nonsouthern  Democrats,  Although  the  evidence  of 
coalition  voting  presented  in  this  study  on  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  does  not  measure  up  to  Key's  rather  stringent  defini- 
tion, it  does  demonstrate  a type  of  situation  in  which  a less 
cohesive  fcpm  of  the  coalition  could  yield  effective  power. 
Since  it  was  a minority  of  Southern  Democrats  who  joined 
forces  with. the  minority  party  Republicans,  the  coalition  was 
most  effective  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  Congressional 
majority  from  obtaining  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  vetoes. 
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vote  change  was  indicative,  however,  of  a growing  feeling 
among  the  Congressional  leaders  that  the  President  had  gone 
too  far  with  the  veto  and  was  in  fact  using  it  as  a weapon  to 
usurp  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  Congress,14  This 
disgrunt lenient  on  the  part  of  Congress  can  be  seen  in  the 
increased  vote  in  favor  of  the  third  housing  bill  in  the  Senate, 
an  increase  of  15  votes.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in- 
creased support  for  the  bill  was  evidenced  in  the  House  also, 
but  comparable  voting  figures  are  unavailable  since  passage 
of  the  third  bill  was  by  voice  vote  rather  than  roll-call. 

Assessment  of  the  Efficacy  of  the  Presidential  Veto 

Many  of  the  diverse  variables  which  characterized  the 
temper  of  the  President  and  the  temper  of  the  Congress  during 
the  time  period  when  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  was  becoming  a 
law  have  been  singled  out  for  consideration  in  this  study. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  draw 
some  conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presidential 
vetoes  on  the  housing  bills  of  1959.  What  significant  influ- 
ence did  the  vetoes  have  in  eliminating  provisions  in  the  bills 
to  which  the  President  objected  and  in  reducing  the  spending 
authorisations  which  he  opposed?  In  the  final  analysis,  to 
what  extent  did  the  President  and  the  Congress  get  what  they 
wanted? 

The  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto 
ultimately  depends  upon  those  criteria  of  success  which  are 


14,  Interview  with  Milton  Seemer 
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selecisd  for  observation  in  the  legislative  process.  In  this 
study,  both  quantitative  and  nonquant  itat.ive  data  are  used 
as  success  indicators.  The  quantitative  data  includes  dollar 
amount  authorizations  for  specific  housing  programs  and,  in 
the  case  of  public  housing,  the  number  of  units  authorized. 

The  non-quantitative  data  includes  those  policy  and  procedural 
changes  advocated  by  the  President  or  the  Congress.  By  com- 
paring what  the  President  and  the  Congress  proposed  with  what 
was  authorized  in  each  of  the  three  bills,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  who  received  the  superior  accommodation  in  the  final 
bill.  Table  No.  6 contains  the  essential  data  for  an  analysis 
of  the  following  housing  programs. 


Urban  Renewal 

The  Administration  bills  called  for  a $1.55  billion 
authorisation  over  a six-year  period  with  an  annual  authori- 
sation cf  $250  million  for  the  first  three  years  and  $200 
million  for  the  latter  three  years  and  $200  million  available 
for  fiscal  1959  to  meet  emergency  needs.  The  original  Spark- 
man bill  in  the  Senate  called  for  a six  year  program  for  urban 
renewal  with  an  annual  authorization  of  §350  million  while  the 
Rains  bill  in  the  House  called  for  a total  of  $1.5  billion 
over  a three  year  period  with  an  annual  authorization  of  $500 
million.  The  compromised  bill  authorized  a total  of  $900 
million  for  a two-year  period  of  $450  annually.  A comparison 
of  the  Administration  proposal  with  that  of  the  compromised 
bill  passed  by  Congress  reveals  that  the  latter  contained  an 


annual  authorization  almost  twice  the  dollar  amount  requested 
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oy  the  Administration , although  the  Congress  did  reduce  the 
total  amount  proposed  from  $2.1  billion  in  the  Senate  and  $1.5 
billion  in  the  House  to  $900  million.  This  reduction  was 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  number  of  years  covered  in  the 
bill,  rather  than  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  annual  author- 
ization . 

The  President's  veto  message  charged  that  the  $900  million 
authorized  for  urban  renewal  for  a two-year  period  was  exces- 
sive. It  is  apparent  that  the  Congress  did  not  yield  to  the 
President  under  the  threat  of  a veto  in  a sufficient  amount  to 
gain  his  acceptance.  Neither  did  the  Congress  yield  to  the 
President’s  request  for  a gradual  reduction  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's share  of  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  program 
from  the  existing  policy  of  two-thirds  to  one-half  the  cost. 

Ine  second  housing  bill  passed  by  the  Congress,  after  the 
President's  veto,  reduced  the  urban  renewal  authorization  from 
$900  million  to  §650  million  but  did  not  specify  the  number  of 
years  covered.  The  President  interpreted  the  authorization 
as  applying  to  one  year  and  in  his  veto  message  on  the  second 
bilx,  called  the  amount  excessive.  To  accommodate  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  issue,  the  Congress  wrote  into  the-  third  housing 
oill  a provision  stipulating  that  the  urban  renewal  authoriza- 
tion was  for  a two-year  period,  with  $350  million  available 
upon  enactment  and  §300  million  as  of  July  1,  I960. 

The  urban  renewal  authorization  in  the  final  bill  corres- 
ponded closely  with  the  amount  originally  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  S 57,  for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960,  but  represented  a 
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reduction  of  $250  million  from  the  compromised  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Since  the  President’s  proposals  authorized 
only  $100  million  for  1S39,  with  another  $100  million  in  a 
fund  for  discretionary  use  of  the  President,  and  $250  million 
for  fiscal  19G0,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Congress  did  not 
reduce  their  authorizations  to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  for  a two-year  period.  The  Congress  was  not  too 
concerned  about  reducing  the  number  of  years  covered  in  the 
third  bill  because  they  anticipated  passing  another  housing 
bill  prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  these  funds.  On  both  the 
amount  authorized  and  the  provision  for  maintaining  the  fed- 
eral governments  contribution  share  at  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  it  does  appear  that  the  Congress  received  the  superior 
accommodation . 

Public  Housing 

Cn  the  controversial  issue  of  public  housing,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  he  wanted  no  new  units  authorized.  He  opposed 
the  basic  philosophy  of  public  housing  and  was  determined  to 
see  this  program  terminated.  Likewise,  the  President’s  hous- 
ing proposals  did  not  include  any  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram. His  executive  representatives  vigorously  opposed  any 
authorization  when  they  appeared  before  the  committee  hearings 
and  his  minority  leadership,  including  the  conservative 
coalition,  opposed  public  housing  during  the  entire  legisla- 
tive process.  Both  of  the  President’ 3 veto  messages  objected 
to  authorizations  for  thi3  program. 
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The  Congressional  majority  did  not  yield  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s request  to  eliminate  public  housing  either  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  housing  bills,  though  the  third  bill 
did  represent  a reduction  in  the  number  of  units  requested. 
The  first  and  second  bills  called  for  45,000  units,  while  the 
third  bill  authorized  37,000  units.  This  was  by  far  the  most 
controversial  issue  in  the  housing  bill  and  it  weathered  a 
number  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Administration’s  repre- 
sentatives in  both  Houses  to  delete  it,  or  severely  curtail 
the  number  of  units.  On  the  policy  issue  of  continuing  the 
public  housing  program  and  on  the  number  of  units  authorized, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Congress  received  the  superior  accom- 
modation , 

Housing  for  the  Elderly 

The  authorization  for  the  new  program  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  was  a spending  obligation  which  the  President 
opposed  at  every  point  along  the  legislative  process,  includ- 
ing  the  two  Presidential  vetoes.  On  this  policy  issue 
Congress  did  not  yield  to  the  President  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  housing  bills  either  by  eliminating  the  program  or 
by  reducing  the  total  amount.  The  housing  program  for  the 
elderly  was  retained  at  the  original  figure  of  $50  million 
and  represented  a superior  accommodation  to  the  Congress. 

College  H on  s in  g 

The  President’s  proposals  contained  a provision  for  $200 
million  for  college  housing  for  fiscal  1959  only  to  meet 
emergency  needs.  For  future  years. 


the  President  was  in 
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favor  of  discontinuing  this  program  of  direct  loans  to 
colleges  at  low  interest  rates  and  replacing  it  with  a guar- 
anteed bond  program.  The  provisions  for  the  bond  guarantee 
program  were  contained  in  the  President's  education  bill. 

The  Congressional  majority  supported  the  program  of  direct 
loans  to  colleges  and  authorized  §300  million  to  be  applied 
to  the  continuing  fund  in  the  first  housing  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  opposed  this  authorization  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  extravagent  and  unnecessary  and  that  it  would 
drive  private  credit  from  areas  where  it  was  urgently  needed. 
The  Congressional  majority  did  not  yield  to  the  President  in 
this  policy  area  of  continuing  the  direct  loans  to  college 
housing,  but  they  did  reduce  the  amount  to  §250  million. 

Again  the  President  objected  to  the  program  and  the  authori- 
zation in  his  second  veto  message,  but  the  Cong-ress  retained 
the  program  in  the  third  bill  at  the  same  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  Congress  received  the  superior 
accommodation  in  this  contested  policy  area  and  on  the  amount 
authorized , 

College  C lass room 3 

Direct  loans  for  construction  of  college  classrooms  was 
a new  program  proposed  by  the  Congressional  majority  and 
adamently  opposed  by  the  President  throughout  the  legislative 
process,  including  his  two  veto  messages.  The  program  was 
proposed  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  first  housing  bill 
which  authorized  §125  million.  The  House  bill  did  not  include 
a provision  for  the  program.  A compromise  was  reached  in  the 
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conference  committee  and  the  $125  million  was  reduced  to 
$62.5  million.  After  the  President’s  veto  on  the  first  bill, 
this  amount  was  reduced  to  $50  million.  The  President  took 
another  firm  stand  against  the  program  in  his  second  veto 
message  and  as  a concession  to  the  President  the  Congression- 
al majority  eliminated  the  provision  for  this  program  in  the 
third  bill.  This  was  done,  however,  only  after  they  were 
assured  by  members  of  the  education  committee  that  a similar 
provision  of  direct  loans  for  college  classrooms  would  be 
included  in  the  Congressional  majority’s  version  of  the 
education  bill.  The  President  was  successful  in  getting  this 
new  program  removed  from  the  housing  bill. 

FIIA  Insurance 

The  Administration’s  proposal  for  FIIA  called  for  $6 
billion  available  upon  enactment  and  was  contained  in  the 
bill  for  emergency  needs  for  fiscal  1959.  For  the  future, 
the  Administration  asked  for  a removal  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion on  FIIA  coverage  with  the  exception  of  military  housing. 
The  Congressional  majority’s  bill  authorized  $10  billion  for 
FIIA  with  $5  billion  available  upon  enactment  and  $5  billion 
as  of  July  1,  1959.  Since  the  first  housing  bill  was  not 
enacted  by  July  1,  1959,  these  provisions  were  modified  in 
the  second  bill  so  that  $8  billion  was  authorized  upon  enact- 
ment and  this  amount  was  available  for  use  until  October  1, 
I960.  This  arrangement  and  amount  was  retained  in  the  third 
bill  even  though  the  President  had  requested  that  FIIA  author- 
izations be  placed  in  a separate  bill  so  that  it  would  not 
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depend  on  the  acceptance  of  tlie  other  housing  programs  for 
passage.  The  Congressional  majority  refused  to  disengage 
the  FILA  provision  from  the  omnibus  housing  bill  and  also 
refused  to  lift  the  dollar  amount  ceiling  on  FIIA  which  the 
President  urged.  Both  of  these  Administration  requests 
were  made  throughout  the  legislative  process  and  were  includ- 
ed in  both  veto  messages  as  objections  which  the  President 
found  to  the  first  and  second  housing  bills.  By  not  yielding 
to  the  President  on  these  policy  changes,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Congressional  majority  received  the  superior  accommodation. 


FNHA  Cooperative  Housing  Mortgages  . 

The  Administration  did  not  favor  additional  funds  for 
this  FNMA  assistance  program.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
authorization  for  the  program  but  the  House  bill  authorized 
§75  million.  This  amount  was  compromised  in  the  conference 
bill  at  $37.5  million.  The  President's  veto  message  objected 
to  this  authorization  and  the  Congress  reduced  the  amount  of 
$25  million  in  the  second  bill  and  retained  this  amount  in 
the  third  bill  even  though  the  President  again  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  authorization  in  his  second  veto  message. 
Although  a reduction  in  the  total  authorization  was  made, 
by  retaining  the  program  at  §25  million  against  the  President* s 
policy  objections,  it  appears  that  the  Congress  received  the 
superior  accommodation . 


Mi seel laneou s Programs 


There  was  no  provision  in  the  Administration* s housing 
proposals  for  aid  to  Defense  Hospitals.  The  first  housing 
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1)111  authorized  $15  million  and  thin  figure  was  retained  in 
the  second  and  third  bills  over  the  objection  of  the  Presi- 
dent,, For  Farm  Housing  Research,  the  first  housing  bill 
authorized  §100  million  and  this  amount  was  retained  in  the 
second  and  third  bills  over  the  President’s  objections.  The 
program  for  G.I.  Direct  Home  Loans,  contained  in  the  Senate 
proposal  was  deleted  in  the  Conference  committee  so  that  it 
could  be  placed  in  the  Veterans’  bill.  The  Administration’s 
proposals  contained  no  provision  for  urban  planning  scholar- 
ships for  graduate  study.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1.5 
million  while  the  House  bill  contained  no  provision  for  the 
program.  This  amount  was  compromised  in  the  Conference 
committee  to  $300  thousand.  This  authorization  was  opposed 
by  the  Administration  and  the  program  was  deleted  in  the 
second  housing  bill  as  a concession  to  the  President.  Al- 
though the  Administration  received  the  superior  accommodation 
on  this  issue  it  was  not  a major  contested  program  and  invol- 
ved only  a §300  thousand  authorization. 

Estimated  Impact  on  1000  Budget 

A major  concern  of  the  President  was  to  maintain  a bal- 
anced budget  for  fiscal  1060.  Consequently,  he  was  not  only 
concerned  with  the  overall  cost  of  the  housing  programs  but 
with  their  impact  of  the  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  estimated  impact  of  the  President’s  housing  pro- 
posals, as  seen  in  Table  No.  7,  was  $4.5  million  compared 
with  §28  million  for  the  first  housing  bill.  The  Congress 
yi  el  del  only  $100  thousand  bringing  the  total  down  to  $27.0 
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TABLE  7 

COMPARISONS  OF  BUDGETARY  IMPACT  ON  TIIE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1960  OF  HOUSING  BILLS:  S <35, 

S 612,  S 57,  3 2539,  and  S 2054 
(In  Millions) 


Adjnlnis- 

First 

Second 

Third 

t rati on 

Bill 

Bill 

Bill  * 

W Go  S 57  S 2539  S 2654 

3 612 


Grants 

U r ban  Ren e wa 1 
Urban  Planning 

§ 1.0 

5 l.i 

§ 1.1 

$ 1.1 

Scholarship 

a 

Defense  Housing 
Farm  Housing  Research 

2,5 

2,5 

2.5 

Loans 

Housing  for  the  Elderly 

2,5 

2,5 

2.5 

Urban  Renewal  Advances 

3.6 

8,0 

8,0 

5,0 

Public  Housing  Advances 

5,0 

5.0 

5.0 

College  Housing 
College  Classroom 

2,5 

2.5 

Mo rtga go  Pit r chases 
FNMA  for  Cooperative 

Housing 

6,3 

6.3 

6 .3 

Total 

$ 4.6 

$28 .0 

§27. 9 a 

§22.4 

a.  Does  not  include  an  estimate  of  possible  cost  attributable 
to  provisions  regarding  extension  of  FNMA  commitments. 


Source:  U.5.  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Re^ 

port  on  Housing  iict  of  1950,  S 2G54,  Report  No,  924, 
S6th  Congress,  1st  Session,  September  8,  1959,  p.  27. 
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mil  lion  . This  was  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  the 
urban  planning  scholarship  program  for  graduate  study*  The 
impact  of  the  third  bill  was  further  reduced  to  $22.4  million 
by  a modification  in  the  urban  renewal  loan  advances  from  $8 
million  to  85  million  and  by  switching  the  college  classroom 
authorisation  of  $2.5  million  to  the  education  bill.  These 
changes  resulted  in  a total  reduction  of  §5.0  million.  The 
final  Housing  Act  of  1959  contained  an  estimated  impact  of 
8-22.6  million  on  the  fiscal  1960  budget  compared  with  the 
$4,3  million  proposed  by  the  President,  an  indication  that 
the  Congress  yielded  very  little. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study,  from  the  comparative 
analysis  of  the  authorizations  of  the  various  programs  pro- 
posed and  passed  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  housing 
bills,  and  their  estimated  impact  on  the  fiscal  1960  budget, 
that  the  use  of  the  veto  both  as  a threat  and  as  a power  to 
negate  the  will  of  Congress  was  not  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  major  policy  changes  advocated  by  the  President,  though 
it  did  elicit  minor  modifications  in  the  housing  legislation. 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  the  position  taken  by 
Gross  in  his  analysis  of  the  legislative  struggle,  that  a mere 
enumeration  of  the  Presidential  vetoes  is  of  little  help  in 
assessing  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  power.15  The 
veto  must  be  considered  in  the  broad  context  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  which  many  diverse  variables  play  a decisive 
role  in  determining  the  outcome. 


15.  See  Chapter  I for  an  earlier  discussion  of  Gross’  position 
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During  President  Eisenhower's  eight  years  in  office, 
he  used  the  regular  veto  73  times  and  Congress  was  able  to 
override  it  only  twice.  Despite  this  appearance  of  near 
absolute  success,  this  enumeration  masks  as  much  as  it  re- 
veals because  it  does  not  accurately  measure  the  degree  of 
success  the  President  and  the  Congress  had  in  achieving  their 
goals  in  a particular  policy  area.  It  ignores  the  compromises 
which  took  place  between  the  two  branches  of  government  and 
the  likelihood  that  Congress  might , at  some  later  date,  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  the  President  with  new  legislation  in 
the  same 


oixey  area. 

Thus,  this  longitudinal  study  of  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto  to  negate  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  shows  that  the 
veto  was  not  an  absolute  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  President; 
that  the  Congress,  in  fact,  did  reintroduce  and.  pass  similar 
bills  after  the  veto;  and  that  the  President  signed  the  third 
version  of  the  Housing  Act  into  lav; . Of  course,  since  the 
particular  circumstances  of  any  case  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  another  case,  there  are  limitations  to  the  case-study 
method.  As  t*  result,  generalisations  drawn  from  one  case  do 
not  apply  entirely  to  any  other  case.  However,  this  study 
dees  provide  sufficient  data  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  as  an  instrument  for  shaping 
policy  in  the  legislative  process  is  contingent  upon  those 
variables  which  reflect,  at  any  given  time,  the  temper  of  the 
Presidency  cud  the  Congress.  Under  this  particular  set  of 
circumstances,  the  power  of  the  veto  was  not  sufficient  to 


force  the  President's  will  on  Congress  except  in  compromises 
of  a minor  nature  which  did  not  thwart  the  major  policy 
goals  of  the  Congress.  The  variables  selected  for  study  did 
influence  the  efficacy  of  the  Presidential  veto  on  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959.  Although  the  variables  are  not  likely  to 


be  duplicated  in  exactly  the  same 
and  study  in  this  particular  case 
purposes  of  comparison  in  future 
the  Presidential  veto. 


manner,  their  isolation 
should  prove  useful  for 
studies  of  the  efficacy  of 
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